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CHAPTERS 





T will be a lonely spot, off there on the 
edge of town. A dark, musty old house 
with no conveniences.” 

Aunt Elizabeth sighed fretfully as she 
pulled back the thick net curtain from the 
window and stared down into the Square. It 
was crowded with wagons and carts weaving 
back and forth in shifting lines of brown, gray 
and black. 

Enid pressed her nose against the cold glass 
and blew little fog patterns with her breath. 
Such a strange, drab world lay beyond the 
hotel window. A high mist had crept in from 
the swamps during the night, and shops and 
markets seemed to huddle close about the 
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cobbled square. The people were bundled in 
short, heavy coats, shoulders hunched against 
the penetrating chill of early morning. Even 
the children, darting about among the horses 
and scrambling across piles of potato-sacks 
and cabbages, were colorless little urchins in 
dark sweaters and caps. 

“T hope this town improves in the sunshine. 
Stockton certainly is not my idea of a Cali- 
fornia garden-spot!” Aunt Elizabeth tapped 
the glass with firm, square-tipped fingers. 

Enid glanced uneasily over her shoulder. 
Father was addressing an envelope at the desk. 
She wondered if he minded when his sister 
spoke in that sharp, discontented way. How- 
ever, he smiled @as the licked (themtapmeand 
pressed it in place with a swift movement of 
his hands. 

“Wait until you see Casa Navarro, Eliza- 
beth. There must be five acres in the garden 
and enough room in the house for half-a-dozen 
families. I’m not going to have you girls 
cooped up in a hotel room for three months 
when you can be on a Spanish estate. The 
niece who lives there is so anxious to get away 
she will almost pay us to take it. Put on your 
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things and we’ll all go out to see the place 
before I sign the lease.” 

Aunt Elizabeth shook her head. “If you 
have made up your mind and we really can 
move to-morrow, run along and sign the lease. 
I have some shopping to do and all these 
things to pack. Enid will go with you.” 

This time Enid caught the look of disap- 
pointment on her father’s face. “But, Bess, 
I want you to see what a strange old house it 
is. Imagine a Victorian mansion being built 
by a miserly old hermit in league with a lot 
of bandits! I tell you, it’s a story-book place. 
Enid’s going to think she has stepped into a 
fairy-tale!” 

“T dare say. Enid spends most of her life 
in a fairy-tale. But I must admit I am more 
interested in the furnace and the bathrooms. 
I'll see it all in good time. That Spanish 
woman may rent it to some one else if you 
don’t hurry.” 

Father shrugged his shoulders and went into 
the other room for his hat. Even when he took 
Enid’s hand he was very grave. 

Enid liked to walk with her hand in her 
father’s firm, warm grasp. She liked to meas- 
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ure her steps by his, two to his one. It made 
a gay rhythm on the sidewalk, with Father 
marking the accent like the drummer in a 
parade. She could hum Dixie as_ they 
marched. 

“Tell me about Casa Navarro, Father. Is 
it far from here?” She glanced up into his 
face to see if he wanted to talk. 

He smiled without looking at her. ‘Wait 
and see. Strange things have happened there 
in the last fifty years. They say Don Gaspar 
kept a little niece shut up for a long time until 
she finally grew up and ran away, but I dare 
say that is a tale made up by the neighbors. 
The old man wasn’t very well liked.” 

“Ts he dead?” Enid’s voice grew solemn. 

“Oh, yes. Died several years ago. This 
Sefiorita Teresa is a distant relative. Look 
over there against the sky. Do you see that 
white turret? They say that before the 
eucalyptus trees grew so high, you could see 
that for miles. Don Gaspar used it as a signal- 
tower.” 

“Was he really a bandit?” 

“Well, not exactly. In those days when 
people used to travel on horseback to and 
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from the gold-mines, being a bandit was quite 
a thriving business. One of the most famous 
bandits was Joaquin Murrietta, and he had 
spies stationed in every part of the State— 
friends who would put him up for the night, 
give him a fresh horse and help his men when 
they got into trouble. Don Gaspar was sup- 
posed to be one of Murrietta’s confederates, 
but I dare say he was too wise to hold up any 
one himself.” 

By this time, cement pavements had given 
place to board walks, and the street had nar- 
rowed to a dirt road, sticky with black mud. 
Elms arched overhead and the grass-plots in 
front of the small nondescript wooden houses 
were overgrown with the weeds which had 
flourished during the winter rains. 

“Do you think Casa Navarro has an attic, 
Daddy, a real attic full of old trunks and 
spinning-wheels and mice?” 

“Oh, I dare say. Most old-fashioned houses 
do.” 

“Aunt Elizabeth won’t like it. She doesn’t 
approve of attics. She says they are dust- 
Catcucrs.: 

Father laughed. “My dear child, Aunt 
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Elizabeth has had the misfortune to grow 
up and stay there. She didn’t mind dust when 
she was your age. We used to spend every 
rainy afternoon in Grandmother’s garret. 
Your mother played with us, too. She was as 
much of a mouse as you are, always poking 
about in dark corners under the eaves, hunting 
for hidden treasure.” 

“Oh, Daddy, if I could have just one wish, 
it would be to play the way you and Mother 
used to when you lived across the street from 
each other.” 

“Well, this old place has everything else 
imaginable, and it probably has an attic. If 
so, I promise it shall be your own private 
property—no grown-ups allowed!” 

The Navarro estate was surrounded by a 
high iron fence spiked on top with points like 
spear-heads. Inside the fence a thick cypress 
hedge put up a gloomy barrier against a curi- 
ous world, a venerable cypress hedge, hoary 
with spider-webs. At the front gate it was 
_ trimmed into two square pillars, framing a 
view of straight gravel walk, sweeping lawns 
under ancient oaks, and a great white house 
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that made Enid catch her breath and draw 
back. 

“Oh, Father, we aren’t going to live there?” 
The whole house seemed to frown at them 
with its windows edged in colored glass, and 
Enid felt as if the bulky tower with its wooden 
lacework and domed top might at any mo- 
ment come crashing down upon her. Yet 
she found herself tingling with eagerness as 
they walked up the path and mounted the 
steep flight of steps leading to the entrance- 
porch. She clung hard to Father’s hand and 
held her head high. He smiled down at her 
and nodded approvingly. It was not the first 
adventure they had had together. 

Father pulled a brass knob on one side of 
the door, and a bell jangled harshly. 

“Use your eyes and ears, child, and see what 
you can learn.” It was a game they often 
played. Enid’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“J know something already,” she whis- 
pered, as heavy steps lumbered slowly nearer 
on the other side of the door. “The carpets 
are thick and the person coming is very old or 
very fat.” 

“She is both!” chuckled Father. “And she 
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talks to herself.’ A low muttering accom- 
panied the rattle of a chain and the slipping of 
a heavy bolt. As the door swung open, a 
stolid Mexican face peered out, beady eyes 
narrowed to slits in baggy pouches. 

“Sefiorita Teresa is expecting us. Will you 
please tell her Mr. Allen and his daughter 
areslierecs 

The woman glanced at him indifferently, 
sucking in her lips over toothless gums. Then 
she fixed a penetrating gaze upon Enid. 
Slowly her shapeless calico bulk drew back 
into the shadow and the door swung wide. 
Father gave Enid a little push of encourage- 
ment as she stepped ahead of him into the 
deep gloom of the hall. She needed it, for the 
strange old woman’s gaze held her spellbound. 
It was as if the black eyes were looking not at 
her but through her. Enid even glanced over 
her shoulder as the woman led the way 
through heavy velvet portiéres into a large 
drawing-room; but there was nothing behind 
her except a great spiral stairway lighted 
dimly by a stained-glass window. 

Enid sat beside her father on a massive sofa 
that smelled of mothballs. 
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“What else have you learned?” he asked, 
as she pressed close to the familiar roughness 
of his brown overcoat. 

She looked hastily about the room. The 
only light came from a circular bay at one 
end, for the rest of the curtains were drawn 
and the gray light filtering through heavy lace 
only served to accentuate the shadows skulk- 
ing about the towering redwood mantel and 
the massive black furniture. The walls were 
papered in dark red, and the ceiling was 
painted with garlands of flowers and plump 
Mexican cupids. 

“That round part of the room is under the 
tower,” she said, swallowing hard and strain- 
ing her ears for the slightest sound. ‘Some- 
body in the family must have been a sea- 
captain. Isn’t the furniture Chinese, Father? 
And look at all those stuffed birds on the book- 
case, and the ivory statues, and the wax flow- 
ers. There’s a cabinet full of lovely treasures 

. oh, Father, it ts a story-book place!” 
He nodded, smiling at her awe. 

“Aunt Elizabeth will think it pretty dread- 
ful, but perhaps the Sefiorita will put some of 
the gimcracks away.” 
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“Oh, I hope she doesn’t! They are won- 
derful!” 

Enid tiptoed across the spongy red carpet 
and stood close to the gilt cabinet. Spread on 
glass shelves and leaning against a black plush 
background, were fans of every size and ma- 
terial: delicate ivory carved to an intricate 
tracery of cobweb scrolls, painted satin gay 
with toreadors and charging bulls, hand-made 
lace creamy with age, feathers curling dainty 
tendrils over ebony sticks. There was one of 
sandalwood, another of woven grasses, a third 
dripping with gold spangles. Enid could 
imagine fragile sticks against her cheek. 
What fun to have been a great Spanish lady 
with a high shell comb and lace mantilla! 

A sharp, cold voice broke through her 
visionings. 

“T hope, Sefior Allen, that your daughter is 
not a meddlesome child.” 

The woman in the doorway held out a limp 
white hand in greeting, but her hostile eyes 
were fixed on Enid. 

Mr. Allen took the hand and bowed gravely. 
“No, Sefiorita. As I told you, Enid is a quiet 
child, much given to make-believe. Your 
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treasures are quite safe in her admiring 
hands.” 

“Perhaps; but I prefer not to have her 
touch them. You see, they are not mine as 
yet, and I am responsible for their safety.” 

She swept across the room and sat down in a 
great chair which reminded Enid of a throne. 
The high back was carved with leering imps 
and the heads of two scaly dragons formed the 
arms. ‘The lady’s hair, drawn low over her 
ears, was as glossy as polished ebony, and 
above the black silk which sheathed her slen- 
der body, her long throat and oval face were 
white as wax. 

Blue-eyed and fair-haired, Enid gazed 
upon this strange dark creature with mingled 
fear and admiration. She sat down carefully 
on the edge of a low stool and listened, not 
daring to cross the room to the shelter of 
Father’s arm. They spoke of bathrooms, of 
furnaces, of payments, and Enid felt the lady’s 
scorn for Father’s questions. The lady could 
not know that those were Aunt Elizabeth’s 
questions, that Father did not really care about 
the coal supply. 

“T must insist that you keep Bianca and 
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Carlos. They have lived here for fifty years. 
They have no other home. For all her age, 
Bianca is a dependable cook, and Carlos will 
see that the stables and the garden are prop- 
erly cared’ for. 

“Of course they must stay. It will be a 
relief to my sister to have competent help ac- 
customed to the estate. My sister was also 
relieved to know there was a bedroom with 
an open fire for Enid.” 

The Dark Lady frowned. “TI regret to say 
that is out of the question. My great-uncle’s 
will expressly stated that one room was to be 
left untouched, together with a store-room in 
the attic.” At the word Enid jumped. “It 
was a whim of his. His niece, Mary Lee, 
used to occupy them. After she ran away, 
he grew sentimental and wanted them to re- 
main as they were in hopes she might return.” 

“But you have never been able to find this 
Mary Lee. I understand it is merely a mat- 
ter of form, carrying out his request for a few 
more months until the property is actually 
yours. Enid will not harm the room, and my 
sister insists that she be where there is a fire- 
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place, so long as the furnace is such an uncer- 
tain quantity.” 

The Dark Lady bit her lips and tapped the 
floor nervously with the toe of one beaded 
slipper. 

Enid thought her father’s voice sounded 
very business-like, almost threatening. “Of 
course, if you would prefer not to rent the 
place...” He rose, but the Dark Lady 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Oh, I cannot let an old man’s sentiment 
stand in the way of renting the house! The 
place depresses me. I must get away.” She 
shuddered and drew her thin white hands 
away from the dragon-heads on which they 
rested, as if she loathed the touch of their scaly 
backs. 

“You are nine years old?” she asked, turn- 
ing to Enid, who met her gaze with wide blue 
eyes. 

“S1, Senorita.” The woman’s drooping lips 
curled into a smile at the unconscious use of 
the Spanish word, and Enid flushed uncom- 
fortably. It was hard at times to disentangle 
dreams from reality. Surely this strange crea- 
ture belonged in a dream of Spanish Cali- 
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fornia, not in the bustling world of potato 
markets. 

“You speak Spanishe” the cool voice soft- 
ened to a drawl. 

“No; but I hope to, now that we are going 
to live in California.” 

The lady laughed as she rose and moved 
slowly toward the door. “There is no longer 
anything of Spain in California, foolish child. 
But if, as your father says, you love attics and 
romance, you may be sure this house has seen 
more adventure than any one will ever know. 
Old Bianca remembers, and Carlos. Explore 
to your heart’s content. ‘There are strange 
things to be found. For me, ghosts of the 
past have no charm.” 

She reached out limp white fingers to touch 
Enid’s yellow braids. “May your dreams be 
sweet, child, when you sleep in the bed of 
Mary Lee. She, too, was a dreamer.” 
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THE WALLED GARDEN 
CHAPTER {iI 


OVING the next morning was a very 

simple process. Aunt Elizabeth had 
the trunks packed and the suitcases closed long 
before the transfer-man came to get them. 
Aunt Elizabeth was always ready first and 
impatient afterwards. Her promptness made 
every one else seem late. 

Enid could not remember her mother, but 
she knew that father remembered, often. Now 
and then he would say, ‘‘How like her mother 
Enid is!” 

“Too like, for her own good. She’s always 
mooning around instead of playing with other 
children. -I declare, I believe she'd’ rather 
be alone than not; and now you bring her to 
this town full of foreigners where in all proba- 
bility she can’t even be allowed to go to 
school!” 

Aunt Elizabeth said something of the kind 
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as they drove through the shaded streets in a 
closed hack that smelled of moldy leather 
and hay-dust. Enid had never seen a hack 
before, but the gaunt black horse sagging un- 
der the weight of his nickel-plated harness 
was easily transformed into a spirited charger 
gayly bedight in gorgeous trappings, and she, 
a princess traveling in her coach. From a 
great distance, colorful with dreams, she 
heard her father’s voice. 

“T know, Elizabeth. I’m sorry. But you 
and Enid are all I have. I can’t let you live 
in the East as long as I have to be here in 
Stockton. It isn’t fair to let a child grow up 
with neither mother nor father.” Enid loved 
the quick, warm pressure as he drew her close 
within the circle of his arm. His low voice 
was not quite steady, and she slipped back 
from her dreams to hold his hand in both of 
hers. 

“Well, all I can say is, it’s fortunate she 
has some one around with sound common sense 
to see that she gets fresh air and proper food.” 
Aunt Elizabeth always sounded a little in- 
jured when father spoke of Enid as “‘mother- 
less.” Enid felt sorry for her, trying to be 
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like a mother when she just wasn’t one inside. 

After one sniff of the atmosphere within the 
dark hall of Casa Navarro, Aunt Elizabeth 
banished Enid to the garden. 

“These musty rooms are no place for a 
child,” she declared, throwing up one window 
after another and tying back the heavy dra- 
peries with competent fingers. “I'll air the 
whole place before I let you set foot inside 
again, and I don’t intend to argue about it, 
either.” 

A pale sun was breaking through the fog 
as Enid slipped on a red sweater over her blue 
serge sailor-suit and pulled a woolly red tam 
over her ears. Every night that dripping 
gray mist rolled in from the tule-swamps of 
the San Joaquin River, and crept reluctantly 
back again before the warmth of a new day. 
The garden was moist and cool, the wide lawn 
under giant oaks, frosty-gray with the drench- 
ing dew. Enid stepped from the gravel walk 
which encircled the house and trailed her 
feet through the grass, leaving two paths of 
vivid green in the wake of her square-toed 
shoes. 

Waxy shrubs and flowering plants were 
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massed against the house, strange plants the 
names of which Enid did not know. But the 
real garden she felt sure must lie bac.. of 
the house on the other side of a high, adobe 
wall topped by a row of red Spanish tile. 
She followed the gravel walk as it turned and 
twisted through clumps of tall bushes, until 
she reached a gate of heavy planks banded 
with iron and hung between thick adobe pil- 
lars. The yellow plaster, cracked and crum- 
bling, had fallen away, leaving the gray bricks 
exposed in irregular patches. Above the level 
of Enid’s head was a square grill like a barred 
window. Standing very still, she could hear 
faintly the grating clink of metal on stone. 

Cautiously bracing her foot against one of 
the iron cross-bands of the gate, Enid gave a 
little jump and caught the rusty bars of the 
grating. For a moment she hung dangling, 
then regaining her hold with both toes, drew 
herself up until she could hook her chin over 
the edge of the opening. 

It was quite a large garden completely sur- 
rounded by the adobe wall and cut into ir- 
regular beds by walks edged with pointed red 
bricks. Kneeling in the path on the other 
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side of the gate, was a man digging weeds 
from between the bricks with a trowel. Enid 
was sure he was a very old man, for under a 
wide-brimmed felt hat long white hair fell 
in a scanty fringe to his shoulders, and his 
narrow back was thin and bent. His hands, 
too, were gnarled, brown as the earth he 
pressed back into place about the roots of the 
border plants. 

“Please . . . may I come in?” Enid knew 
without asking that this was Carlos who had 
been on the place for fifty years. She was 
sure he would be a friendly old man, putter- 
ing among his flowers. But at the sound of 
her voice, he sprang to his feet with the agility 
of a cat, and stood looking up at her with a 
face so hostile, so threatening, that she loos- 
ened her hold and fell sprawling backwards 
into a thicket of lavender. 

Before she could scramble to her feet, a 
bolt shot back and the gate swung open with 
a rasp of rusty hinges. In the opening stood 
the strangest man Enid had ever seen. He 
looked like nothing so much as a bandit of 
old, half-Mexican, half-Indian, wholly alarm- 
ing. He was small and pinched by age, his 
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leathery brown face withered into a tight net- 
work of wrinkles. Small gold rings hung in 
his ears and a scarlet band was tied about his 
forehead where his eyebrows should have 
been. For eyebrows he had none, nor eye- 
lashes, and one heavy lid hung nearly closed, 
adding to the weird blankness of his face. A 
long hawk nose and thin lips twisted down at 
the corners over strong yellow teeth, gave him 
an evil leer, even when he smiled. He was 
smiling now, sweeping the ground with a 
ragged hat and bowing, one hand pressed gal- 
lantly against his flannel shirt. His voice was 
soft with Spanish vowels, and his one visible 
eye glowed in friendly greeting. 

He was sorry to have frightened the Sefio- 
rita. Would she not come into the garden and 
make friends with Joaquin? <A wise dog, 
Joaquin, eager to make friends, lonely for 
children. 

Enid accepted the invitation with some 
misgivings, but the red setter who stood wait- 
ing inside the gate, made her forget her alarm. 
He had all the dignity of a charming host as 
he led the way among the flower-beds to the 
sun-dial, the bird-bath and the marble bench 
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half hidden in a tangle of honeysuckle vines. 

Carlos went on with his work, glancing up 
from time to time to see where they had gone, 
obviously pleased when at last they wandered 
back, Enid’s hand resting lightly on the dog’s 
head. 

“He likes you, Sefiorita, and Joaquin, he 
knows!” He rubbed the dog’s long ears with 
earth-stained fingers. 

“Why is he called Joaquin?” Enid asked, 
examining the gold plate on the leather col- 
lar: “ ‘Joaquin Murrietta. Born 1898. Owned 
by Don Gaspar Navarro.’ He is six years old 
and I am nine.” 

“Yes, Joaquin is getting very old. He is 
the last of a long line of setters, all called by 
the same name. It was the old Master’s whim. 
You never heard of Joaquin Murrietta?”’ 

Enid shook her head. 

“You have not lived here long.’ si here 
was scorn in his velvet voice. “Joaquin Mur- 
rietta was the bad man of his day to some, an 
evil spirit in human form. But to those of us 
who knew him, a hero! A bandit, yes; but a 
great horseman and loyal friend.” 

“Oh ... he must be the one my father 
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spoke of. Don Gaspar used to flash signals 
to him from the tower... didn’t he?” 
Something in Carlos’ face made her draw 
back. 

“Your father told you that?” He peered 
at her with a black eye that seemed to blaze. 
Then he dropped back to his knees and struck 
‘the trowel sharply against a brick. 

“Of course. Lo siento, Sefiorita. I am 
sorry. When [J speak of the great Murrietta 
I forget that he no longer needs my protection. 
That was long ago—over fifty years. He used 
to come to the rancho before the great house 
was built. Then they spoke his name in whis- 
pers; but many’s the time I have saddled his 
horse, yonder in the stables, and’ kept the 
Sheriff talking while he galloped away!’ He 
smiled his twisted, bitter smile, tugging at the 
weeds with strong dark hands. “It was after 
Murietta was killed that Don Gaspar built the 
signal-tower.”’ 

“Wasn’t Murietta afraid of being captured, 
coming so close to the townr” Enid sat down 
on the gravel path, and hugged her knees with 
both arms. 
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“Afraid? The great Murriettae He was 
afraid of no one! In those days the town was 
a mile from here, and no one knew who came 
and went, except the Master and myself. Can 
you guess why I was chosen for a place of such 
trust?” He turned to grin at her with his 
twisted face, so curiously blank with its droop- 
ing eyelid. She stared, fascinated, trying to 
find in those leering features some trace of the 
softness in his voice. 

“Do not fear, Sefiorita. I know what is in 
your mind. I am not good to look at, and that 
is just why the Master could trust me. Who 
would dare question a man with such a face? 
See how I frightened you a while ago, all be- 
cause I was dreaming here in the sun, so that 
your voice came like a voice from the past.” 

Enid smiled. He was a strange old man 
but gentle, pressing back the brown earth. 

“Whose voice did you think it wasr” she 
asked, fondling Joaquin’s silken head in her 
lap. 

“The voice of a little girl who lived here 
once, long ago. She, too, had yellow hair, 
but it hung in curls. Her eyes were blue, like 
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yours, and her voice was clear and sweet. 
Bianca tells me you are to have her room.” 

Enid nodded. “The Dark Lady said I must 
be very careful.” 

Carlos did not seem to hear. “Perhaps you 
know, she was called Mary Lee. Bianca and 
I offer prayers for her safety every night, and 
on Sunday, a candle for her uncle. A hard 
man, Don Gaspar. He drove away the one 
person he loved more than all his gold.” 

“Did she never come back?” 

“Never, Sefiorita. Not even when he died. 
All this land is hers, but still she does not 
come.” 

He shook his head sadly as he gathered up 
trowel and rake. 

“We miss her, Bianca and I. The old house 
misses her, too.” He looked up at the great 
white turret, wreathed in misty sunlight. 
“Best of all, she liked the attic, close under 
the roof, when the rain fell. It talked to her, 
she said. But she loved the garden too—and 
Carlos, ugly Carlos.” 

He smiled crookedly, tapping his breast 
with stained brown fingers. 
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“The beauty in Carlos’ heart he plants al- 
ways in the garden—Mary Lee’s garden. The 
flowers speak for him. Some day she will 
come and understand.” 
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CHAPTER III 


T was strange and a little sad the way Aunt 
Elizabeth succeeded in transforming Casa 
Navarro from a shadowy place of mystery to 
a rather dull old Victorian house full of mas- 
sive furniture and ill-ventilated rooms. Wide- 
open windows and flooding sunlight drove 
the Oriental charm from teakwood imps and 
scaly dragons. Stuffed birds molted sus- 
piciously in broad daylight, in spite of moth- 
balls. Even the smiling cherubs painted in 
plump nakedness on the high ceilings became 
a matter of course when seen through a grown- 
up’s scornful eye. 

Enid was sure it was Aunt Elizabeth who 
made the difference. She cleaned house and 
banished all the romance with the dust of gen- 
erations. But there were places she did not 
bother to air, and they remained as they had 
been at first. There were several bedrooms 
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not in use, and Enid had only to open a for- 
bidden door and sniff the damp odor of moldy 
fabric, glimpsing in the semi-darkness the 
shadowy form of heavy Spanish beds and 
leather chests, to recapture all the mystery 
and charm she had felt on that first magic 
Visit. 

As the days passed and the first excitement 
of being in a new place began to wear off, 
Enid would have felt a bit lonely had it not 
been for the friendly shadow of Mary Lee. 
In the little white paneled room with its open 
fire, she caught glimpses of Mary Lee every- 
where she turned. There were books with her 
name on the fly-leaf, and water-color sketches 
bound in a faded satin cover bearing the 
words, “Mary Lee: Her Work.” The sketches 
themselves were delicate sprays of lilac and 
roses, butterflies and birds never seen on land 
or sea, and here and there a fairy figure with 
gold-spangled wings. 

Most of the furniture in the little room was 
mahogany, delicately built and quite unlike 
the massive things found in the rest of the 
house. The four-poster bed had an arched 
canopy draped in ruffles of dotted swiss, and 
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the secretary between the windows was tall 
and narrow, daintily inlaid with strips of 
lighter wood. 

Enid found an old-fashioned music-box 
hidden under the bed. The music was 
stamped on great, flat metal discs and the box 
itself was gay with gilded angels blowing 
trumpets. It played La Paloma and Angels’ 
Serenade with melancholy sweetness. The 
sound brought tears to the beady eyes of old 
Bianca, as she turned down the bed for the 
night. 

“Perhaps I should not play it,” Enid said 
as the music whirred into silence. “The Dark 
Lady said I must be careful not to harm any- 
thing.” 

“The music does not belong to your ‘Dark 
Lady’—not yet. It belongs to Mary Lee. She 
would have you play if you desire.” Buianca’s 
voice purred softly, but her lips curled over 
the Dark Lady’s name. 

‘“Won’t you tell me more about Mary Lee, 
Bianca? Where did she come from? Where 
did she gop” 

“She came from the South .. . Virginia. 
After her people died, the poor little thing 
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traveled with a neighbor all the way to Cali- 
fornia in a boat. The neighbor brought her 
on his way to the gold-fields. She was only 
six when she came to live here in her uncle’s 
house.” 

“Did she want to come?” 

Bianca shrugged her thick shoulders. ‘She 
had no other home. For ten years she stayed 
and then she ran away.” 

“But where, Bianca?” 

With ponderous steps the old woman moved 
across the floor. At the door she stopped to 
gather up an armful of clean towels she had 
left on achair. Her eyes were shining in their 
wrinkled pouches. “That, Sefiorita, many 
would like to know.” 

Left alone, Enid shoved the music-box back 
under the bed and began to examine more 
closely the room she shared with the gentle 
ghost of Mary Lee. The place was lighted 
entirely by candles. White wax tapers in 
brass sconces splashed the paneled walls with 
pools of yellow light. A mirror over the 
fireplace reflected girandoles made in the 
shape of gilded Indians holding lighted 
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torches hung with drops of crystal. Enid 
loved to watch Bianca trim the wicks and then 
make the flames vanish with a little metal 
snuffer like a night-cap. 

Blue Spanish tiles edged the fire-box and 
formed the hearth, while shining pieces of 
brass hung from hooks on either side: a bed- 
warmer, marshmallow fork and chestnut 
roaster, and on the iron crane, a copper kettle, 
red in the firelight. 

The most mysterious thing in the room was 
the secretary. Several times Enid had looked 
longingly at it. Now she opened the slanting 
front and rested it on the two sliding braces 
pulled out for the purpose. Inside, the desk 
was lined with green felt and held a quill pen, 
a pewter bowl of shot and an inkstand of blue 
glass. Above were rows and rows of drawers 
and compartments for the most part empty. 
Enid opened one after the other until she 
came to a panel about six inches square, from 
which the brass knob had been broken. At 
first it stuck, but with the aid of a paper- 
knife she managed to pry it open. The com- 
partment proved to be empty, but when Enid 
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ran her finger around the edge of the door, 
she discovered that the bottom surface was a 
metal strip which seemed to fit loosely in a 
groove. 

Eagerly her slender fingers explored until 
they found a curved crack made to fit the tip 
of a nail, and then before her astonished eyes, 
the thin brass plate slipped forward and from 
the hollow interior of the door dropped a 
white satin fold which looked like a needle- 
book. It fell with a thud against the green 
felt desk-pad, but before Enid could pick it 
up, she heard a familiar rustle of taffeta petti- 
coats in the hall. Barely did she have time to 
shut the desk and turn her back to it when 
Aunt Elizabeth threw open the hall door and 
swept into the room. 

‘Enid, what are you doing up this time of 
night? I sent you to bed an hour ago and you 
are not even undressed! Ten minutes by the 
clock and I shall send Bianca to put out these 
absurd candles. It is bad enough to get along 
with gas in the rest of the house, but candles 
are ridiculous in this day and age.” 

As she glanced about the room, her eyes 
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fell on the desk slides which were still pulled 
out. 

“Enid, how many times must I tell you to 
be careful how you handle the things about 
you, especially the furniture in this room? 
Always push these back when they are not in 
tices 

She slid the braces into place, while 
Enid watched in cold terror lest she open the 
lid to make sure all was tidy inside. Instead 
she frowned and turned her attention to her 
small niece. 

“Child, don’t fumble so with your buttons. 
If you had to sew them on as I did at your age, 
you would be more careful. Here, let me 
pull that over your head. Children nowa- 
days are so helpless.” 

With capable ease she helped Enid “skin 
the cat,” then said good night and left her 
scrambling into a pink flannel nightgown. 

Ten minutes! She pulled off her shoes 
without untying the laces and yanked at her 
hair-ribbon. Suppose Bianca came before she 
could put away the white satin case! Already 
she could hear those ponderous steps coming 
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up the back stairs, one at a time. Wildly she 
flung her clothes in a crumpled heap on the 
floor and ran to the desk. 

There was no time to pull out the slides. 
She let the lid rest against her chest and tried 
to stuff the case back with one hand, but it 
dropped out again before she could push the 
metal strip into place. She could hear 
Bianca’s muttering as she carried a pitcher of 
ice water into Father’s room across the hall. 

Hastily Enid fumbled for the slides. If she 
lowered the desk lid she could work with both 
hands. But already Bianca’s muttering was 
swelling into a crooning song as the old 
woman came back into the hall. In sheer 
panic Enid shoved the metal strip back, shut 
the panel and without waiting to close the 
desk, clutched the satin case and made a flying 
leap for bed. By the time Bianca peered 
around the corner of the door she had slipped 
her treasure under the pillow. 

“The candles must be put out for the night, 
but the fire will keep you company. Mary 
Lee used to say she saw strange things by the 
light of this fire. Keep your eyes wide open. 
Perhaps you will see them, too.” 
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With deft fingers Bianca straightened out 
the untidy heap of clothes and rolled the hair- 
ribbon around a plump hand. 

“There are secrets in this room, Sefiorita. 
You hear strange noises? Nop Perhaps, some 
day. You have eyes for secrets. You have 
the eyes of Mary Lee. She found them, and 
so will you.” 

As the door closed on Bianca’s broad back, 
Enid slipped a guilty hand under her pillow. 
Yes, it was still there. Perhaps already she 
had found one of the “secrets,” but one not 
intended for her. For a long time she lay 
still, watching the shadows shrink and stretch 
against the walls. Should she put the case 
back and try to forget that she had ever found 
it? Or was it true that she had “the eyes of 
Mary Lee,” and that this thing was meant for 
her? Of course she would never keep what 
belonged to some one else, but surely it could 
do no harm to look. 

Gently she drew her hand out into the wav- 
ering firelight. The case was carefully made 
and tied with a white ribbon. On the front 
was painted a spray of forget-me-nots. As she 
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pulled the ribbon loose, the fold opened like 
a book. On one side, under a flap of silk, was 
the picture of a young Spanish boy. On the 
other, held by a knot of ribbon, was a heavy 
iron key. 
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CHAPTERSLV. 


OMEWHERE in the house was the chest 

or drawer or door to which the iron key 
belonged. Enid was as sure of that as if 
Mary Lee herself had told her. The next 
morning she slipped away from the breakfast- 
table and began her search, the key hidden in 
the pocket of her sailor-suit, where she could 
feel it thumping against her heart as she 
walked. 

She started with the front hall, where a 
massive wooden chest stood on the stair- 
landing under the stained-glass window. 
Crouching before it she hesitated a moment, 
listening for the rattle of Father’s newspaper 
and the sharp sound of Aunt Elizabeth’s voice 
as she gave Bianca directions for the day’s 
* work. With an exploring finger, Enid felt 
the outline of the key-hole, which was clev- 
erly hidden in the mouth of a great serpent 
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coiled among the vines and flowers carved on 
the face of the chest. It was large, but not as 
large as the mysterious key. Enid shoved hard 
against the lid. It was too heavy to raise, but 
she managed to lift it enough to see that the 
chest was not even locked. No secrets there. 

Down the steps she darted, across the hall 
and into the parlor. The scarlet portiéres 
swallowed her just as Aunt Elizabeth came 
out of the dining-room and stopped to wind 
the grandfather clock, whose roving moons 
peered curiously down out of the shadows. 
The soft whir, as the weights were wound into 
place, sounded like the purr of a giant cat. 

In the parlor under a window was a Korean 
chest like a small cabinet, made of polished 
yellow wood and strapped with metal hinges. 
At the top were two doors, but they were held 
in place by a strange Chinese lock which 
Father had told her could be opened only by a 
piece of folded metal which did not look like 
a key at all. Enid touched it with the palm 
of her hand. The wood was smooth and cool. 
Father said the drawers were full of rare silks 
brought from China, and Japanese embroid- 
eries like those on the great black screen that 
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stood across a corner of the room near the 
fireplace. Enid loved the purple iris and the 
tall, sleek cranes, silver-gray against the black 
satin. 

Carefully she moved one wing of the screen 
and looked behind it. She knew what was 
there, but it never failed to give her a de- 
licious feeling of guilt when she looked. It 
was a shrine, a Buddha under a gilded canopy 
of carved wood, a smug, faintly smiling Bud- 
dha with scorn in his almond eyes. Aunt 
Elizabeth said it was a heathen thing, not fit 
for Christian folk to live with. Father 
laughed and said it was a valuable antique, 
worth a great deal of money to a collector. 
But Aunt Elizabeth had muttered something 
about a “dust-collector,” and had hidden it 
from sight. Enid was glad. She had thought 
Buddha a dull, fat old man squatting under 
his canopy, until he withdrew into the gloom 
of Aunt Elizabeth’s disapproval. Behind 
the screen he was a sinister, fearsome god. 
Enid held up the key for him to see. 

“Oh, Buddha, do you know the secret of 
this key?” she whispered. ‘You have been 
here many years. If you tell me I shall dust 
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you every day, and bring you flowers to hold 
in your lap.” She shivered as she said it. 
What would Aunt Elizabeth say if she found 
her bringing gifts to a heathen idol? 

Father and Aunt Elizabeth were talking in 
theshally “Pheirtvoicesadritted@nearera tact 
lot more of these dreadful things ought to be 
put away, and if I don’t see to it nobody else 
will. I’ve done the best I could, but just look 
at this parlor! It isn’t humanly possible to 
keep it clean with hair wreaths and wax flow- 
ers standing around.” 

The curtain rings rattled a warning as Aunt 
Elizabeth swept aside the portiéres. Enid 
shrank back, squeezed around the end of the 
screen with a pleading glance at the bronze 
image, and crouched at its feet. She could 
hear the creak of springs as some one sat down 
on the plush sofa. 

“Y know housekeeping here is difficult, 
Elizabeth. But I don’t like to have you move 
too many things, or we shall never be able to 
get them back in place when we leave. By 
the way, have you been down in the cellar? 
I understand there is a lot of storage-room. 
I thought we might have some of our boxes 
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brought out and kept there until we need 
them.” 

The cellar! Enid had never thought of 
looking there. Perhaps her key was made to 
open the door of some underground vault. 
The minute she could get out she would inves- 
tigate. But it looked as if she were not going 
to get out. On and on talked Aunt Elizabeth, 
with Father answering briefly as he smoked. 
The rich fragrance of his cfgar mingled with 
the musty sweetness of incense which clung 
about the ancient shrine. Cramped and half 
smothered in her corner, Enid dared not 
move. Her legs tingled and little electric 
prickles wandered up and down her back. 
Would they never go? 

She began to count the petals on the almond- 
blossoms scattered across the inner surface of 
the satin screen, but they blurred and wavered 
in the semi-darkness. Her feet were numb 
and felt very far away, as if they belonged to 
some one else. If only she could straighten 
out her legs for a moment, but there was no 
room. Perhaps she could stand up, very care- 
fully, without making any noise. 

She reached up and caught hold of the 
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shrine to steady herself, her fingers groping 
for a hold among the delicate carvings. They 
touched the cold smoothness of Buddha’s 
knees, then found the firm edge of the teak- 
wood stand on which he sat. Slowly she drew 
herself to her knees, then to her feet; but be- 
fore she could balance herself, a numb ankle 
twisted under her and she pitched forward, 
head first, against the screen. It fell with a 
crash, Enid on top of it, while the shrine of 
the bronze Buddha rocked on its dragon- 
claw feet. 

Aunt Elizabeth’s shriek frightened Enid 
more than the fall. It rose above the clatter 
high and shrill, fading away in a gasp as 
Father picked Enid up and set her on her feet. 
He raised the screen and examined it care- 
fully to make sure no damage had been done. 
His stern silence was far more crushing than 
Aunt Elizabeth’s scolding, which burst forth 
in a torrent of words the moment she caught 
her breath. 

“The idea! Eavesdropping behind that 
screen! Listening—sneaking! Why, if I 
hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, I never would 
have believed it! What in the world were 
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you doing? Listening to things you weren’t 
intended to hear!” 

“Come, come, Elizabeth. Just a minute. 
Enid, what were you doing back of that 
screen? And why didn’t you come out when 
you found we had come into the room to talk?” 

Enid gulped back the lump in her throat 
and stood rubbing a bruised wrist. 

“T ...I1.. . was just trying to find some- 
thing, Daddy.” 

“Find something? Something that belongs 
to your” 

“No—not exactly. But I wasn’t doing any 
harm. I was just playing.” How could she 
explain? The key was a secret . . . not her 
secret but Mary Lee’s. It lay heavy against 
her heart, a sickening weight which made it 
hard to breathe. 

“Just what were you trying to find, then? 
Tell me the truth, Enid.” 

She looked at him with a miserable sense of 
helplessness. Would he ever understand? 

“Just a hole, Daddy. A key-hole.” 

“A key-hole!” snorted Aunt Elizabeth. 
“And yet you stand there, Lee, and listen to 
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such nonsense! ‘There’s no key-hole back of 
that screen!” 

‘“That’s what I found out. I was just look- 
ing when you came in.” Enid glanced up at 
her hopefully. 

“Tt is absurd. Utterly absurd. You were 
listening to what did not concern you!” 

“Please, Elizabeth, let me get to the bot- 
tom of this. We were not discussing anything 
of interest toa child. Enid, tell me, dear, why 
did you hide when we came in? Why didn’t 
you let us know you were there?” Father’s 
voice was patient, but it was also stern. His 
eyes looked deep into hers, searching for the 
truth. 

Miserably Enid twisted her fingers in her 
middy-tie. Desperately trying to remember, 
she, too, searched for the truth. Why had she 
hidden? It had something to do with the idol, 
but what? The fall seemed to have jolted 
everything out of her except the knowledge 
that she had meant no harm. 

“Please, Daddy, I—I don’t remember why 
I hid. I was just playing make-believe and 
now it’s gone. Truly it is. You know!” 
Anxiously she watched his face for some sign 
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of understanding. There was the faintest 
glimmer of a twinkle behind his glasses, but 
his lips did not smile. 

Aunt Elizabeth rose. 

“Well, I wash my hands of you. When 
your father is through making excuses for 
your naughtiness, go outdoors at once. I, for 
one, will have no more snooping around cor- 
ners. What you need is a wholesome, normal 
child to play with.” Chin tilted high, lips 
set, she swept from the room. 

Father sat down and drew Enid close in the 
circle of his arm. | 

“T am afraid you and I both try your aunt’s 
patience,” he said sadly. “We must try to 
make things easier for her.” 

“But, Daddy, make-believe isn’t wrong! 
I didn’t mean any harm.” Tears welled up 
in Enid’s eyes and she had to let them roll 
slowly down her cheeks because her handker- 
chief was folded around the key in her pocket. 
She hoped Father would not notice. 

“T know, dear, but we can do a great deal 
of harm without meaning to. Make-believe, 
little daughter, is a wonderful game. [f it 
helps you see things other people miss, it is a 
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beautiful gift; but if it makes you miss things 
other people-see, then it is a dangerous play. 
It isn’t honorable to eavesdrop, even if you 
aren’t interested in what people are saying. 
You know that. So if make-believe made you 
forget to be honorable, it was not a very fine 
kind of make-believe, was it?” 

Enid shook her head. Father never scolded ; 
he just explained. Tenderly he kissed her as 
he rose to go. 

“Be a wide-awake, helpful little girl the 
rest of the day, and don’t go hunting for any 
more key-holes.” He chuckled and tweaked 
a yellow braid. “Do you know, young lady, 
I have an idea Aunt Elizabeth may be right. 
I believe you need a real, live playmate to 
keep you out of mischief.” 
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CHAPTER V 


NID unbolted the heavy front door and 
stepped out into the spring sunshine, 
blinking at the sudden light. 

“Hi, you throw like a girl! Let Eddie 
pitch.” Shouts of gay derision rose on the 
other side of the cypress hedge. 

From the high porch Enid could see chil- 
dren playing in the street, brown, bare-headed 
youngsters in overalls. She sat down on the 
top step to watch, arms hugging her knees. 
Boys seemed to have such a good time. There 
was even one girl out there, a long-legged 
child with black hair close-cropped like a 
boy’s, and a red-checked gingham dress. She 
was chewing gum and yelling shrill encour- 
agement to an unseen pitcher as she jumped 
up and down in the mud. Enid had never 
seen any one throw and catch as she did. Her 
skinny arms and claw-like hands would shoot 
into the air to meet the swiftest ball. 
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Enid could not see all the players as they 
scattered to begin their game, but the pitcher 
stood directly in front of the gate and she 
watched, fascinated, as he wound himself into 
a knot and delivered a ball which brought 
forth the cry: 

“Strike one!” 

“Good boy, Eddie!” shrilled the girl’s 
voice, but Eddie merely scowled and rubbed 
his hands on the seat of his trousers. They 
were gray trousers, padded at the knees and 
held in place by a belt. His shirt was gray, 
too, with a red “S”’ sewed on the pocket. He 
seemed to be the only one in uniform, and 
Enid decided he must be the captain of the 
team. 

The sharp crack of ball on bat, the soft thud 
of running feet and then wild shouts, drew 
Enid to her feet, but she could see nothing. 
Eagerly she ran down the steps and stood peer- 
ing through the bars of the iron gate. All was 
confusion for a few moments, then the ball 
dropped once more into Eddie’s hands. 
Whatever had happened, he did not seem 
pleased and Enid was sorry. 

By standing on the lower bar of the gate and 
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holding on to the spikes, she could see the tall, 
thin boy who had picked up the bat. He spat 
on his hands and spread his feet very far 
apart. He looked much too large to be play- 
ing with the other children. Even Eddie, 
splendid in his uniform, seemed small beside 
him. Anxiously Enid heard the cry: 

pememnpallows. 2 Lwo ‘balise. 2 2) Then 
again came the crack of ball on bat and wild 
shouts as a barefoot youngster sped along 
the gutter and made a frantic dive for a sack 
carefully placed in the middle of the street 
and guarded by an excited youth in a home- 
made wire mask and a glove many sizes too 
large for him. 

“Home run There was disgust in the 
eyes of Eddie as he stood waiting for some 
one to rescue the ball from a vacant lot, and 
there was nothing friendly in his gaze as it 
happened to fall upon Enid clinging to the 
gate. She smiled, longing to tell him how 
much she hoped he would win, but he merely 
scowled and turned his back. 

Enid wished she had not left the porch, but 
she had’ never watched a baseball game and 
curiosity kept her where she was. It must be 
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fun to play with so many children. She en- 
vied the girl who was allowed the honor of 
being on Eddie’s team. It looked so easy, 
just holding out your hand and letting the ball 
fall into your fingers. Even throwing looked 
easy enough, except when Eddie did it. 

Enid found herself throwing an imaginary 
ball. Swift and straight it would go, right 
into Eddie’s hand. She smiled to herself, 
clinging to the iron gate in the sunshine. Her 
hands were cramped and cold where they held 
the pointed pickets, but the rest of her body 
was warm under its navy blue sailor-suit, 
warm with excitement and make-believe. 
Suppose a ball should come over the cypress 
hedge. Suppose she should run after it and 
pick it up. Both teams would be watching 
to see what she would do. She would stand 
inside the gate, looking as if she had rescued 
baseballs many a time. And she would throw 
it straight to Eddie, easily, carelessly, but 
swiftly as a boy throws. Then Eddie would 
not frown at her. He would grin and show 
his big white teeth, and ask her please to come 
and join his team. 

He was at the bat now, swinging it back 
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and forth as he waited for the ball. There 
was the glint of determination in his eyes. 
His lips were set and his thick mop of red 
hair bristled all over his head. The long, 
lanky boy was pitching for the other team. 
He wound himself up, stopped, spat on his 
hands, then glanced about with an evil grin. 

“Hey, play ball! You can’t fool Eddie by 
stallin’!” 

The tall boy chuckled. “Can’t fool Eddie? 
Just watch me!” he jeered. 

Something in his voice made Enid shudder. 
She closed her eyes for a moment, and in that 
moment she heard the crack of Eddie’s bat 
against the ball, then a crash behind her and 
the sharp tinkle of falling glass. There was 
a wild yell from the street, followed by omi- 
nous silence. Enid felt all eyes upon her as 
she turned and looked back toward the house. 

The damage was all too evident. Where 
the sun burnished the big bay window of the 
living-room to a sheet of shining light, there 
gaped a jagged black hole; and as Enid gazed 
in horror at the wreck, there appeared in the 
opening the angry face of Aunt Elizabeth. 

Enid did not need to glance over her shoul- 
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der to know that the ball-players were scatter- 
ing in every direction. Muffled exclamations 
and nervous giggles faded into silence. Enid 
stood with her back against the gate, waiting 
for the front door to open. Oh, so gladly 
would she take the blame if only Aunt Eliza- 
beth would not make her tell the name of the 
real culprit. Eddie had not meant to break a 
window, but Aunt Elizabeth would never be- 
lieve that. 

“Enid, who threw this ball?” 

“Tt was an accident, Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“That isn’t what I asked you. Who threw 
this ball?” 

“Just a boy playing in the street. The ball 
came over the hedge.” 

Aunt Elizabeth walked down the steps. 

“You were standing at the gate. You must 
have seen which boy threw it. Whoever it 
was will have to pay for that window. It is 
plate-glass and the largest one in the house.” 

“But, Aunt Elizabeth, nobody threw the 
ball at the window. It just hit the bat and 
came flying over the hedge . . .” 

“Then if you saw that much, you can tell 
me which boy held the bat. Of course they 
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all have run away now, but that won’t keep 
them out of trouble when your father gets 
home. I'll just keep the ball.” 

She glared over Enid’s head at the deserted 
street, then turned on her heel. 

“But, Aunt Elizabeth, the ball doesn’t be- 
long to us. Hadn’t I better give it back to the 
boys?” 

“So they can break another window? Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“Say, lady, the ball’s mine. I broke your 
window.” It was Eddie’s voice, husky but 
firm. He stood outside the gate, bat in hand, 
his eyes meeting Aunt Elizabeth’s squarely as 
he moistened dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue. Enid thought she had never seen so 
many freckles on one face. They formed a 
speckled band across the bridge of his nose 
and stood out in a golden pattern on his 
cheeks. 

“Oh, you broke the window, did you?” 
Aunt Elizabeth’s voice softened. “Well, I 
dare say it will be a lesson to you by the time 
you pay for it. I must admit it’s something 
in your favor that you didn’t run away. What 
is your name?” 
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“Eddie Miller. I live across the street.” 
He hesitated a moment, gulped, then plunged 
on recklessly. ‘Say, do you think I could pay 
for the window by working or something, so 
Dad wouldn’t have to know? I’m awful 
strong and can do as much work as lots of 
men.” 

Aunt Elizabeth tried to look solemn, but 
Enid detected a twinkle in her eye. 

“Well, now, that is something you will have 
to settle with my brother when he comes home 
this evening. I shall keep the ball until after 
you have talked with him. Suppose you come 
over as soon as you finish your supper. In the 
meantime I shall find out how much a new 
window will cost.” 

As she disappeared into the house Enid 
turned to Eddie with quick sympathy. He 
was mopping a perspiring brow with the back 
of a grimy hand. 

“T—I’m awfully sorry about the window,” 
she said. “But my father won’t tell your 
father if you ask him not to. Maybe he won’t 
even make you pay for the window.” 

“Say, of course I’ll pay for the window! 
What do you think I am?” The boy drew 
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himself up. He was a head taller than Enid 
and well-built for his eleven years. “I guess 
I broke it and I guess I can pay for it. That’s 
a debt of honor!” 

Enid gazed at him in frank admiration. 

“But what would your father do if he 
knewr” 

“Oh, he’d beat me up. I broke a school 
window last week.” 

“Beat you up? Not really!” 

“Sure! That’s nothin’. He said ‘I’ll tan 
your hide if that happens again,’ and my dad 
means what he says.” 

Enid shuddered. “You must be mighty 
brave or you’d run away! I didn’t know real 
fathers were so cruel.” 

“Now if that isn’t like a girl!” Eddie’s 
scorn was cutting. ‘‘My dad’s not cruel! He 
just won’t stand any nonsense. Well, I'll see 
your father to-night and talk over the business 
arrangements.” 

“All right. If you like, Pll meet you at the 
gate after supper,’ Enid volunteered, watch- 
ing for some sign of approval in his face. In- 
stead she was rewarded with a frown. 

“Oh, don’t bother. This is a thing for men 
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to settle. No use girls butting in. I haven’t 
much use for girls, anyhow. So _ long.” 
Whereupon he turned abruptly and crossed 
the street with mighty strides, swinging his 
hat and whistling shrilly through his teeth. 
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NID found the garden strangely unin- 
teresting that afternoon. She wandered 
about, listening in vain for the sound of voices 
from the street. Eddie and his friends seemed 
to have subsided for the time being. The yel- 
low house across the way appeared deserted. 
Restless and lonely, Enid went in search of 
Carlos. He loved to talk as he worked and 
there were endless questions Enid had been 
longing to ask him. She found him puttering 
about the lath house, weeding the tiny plants 
just raising their heads above the rich earth 
spread out in trays where the sun filtered 
through the lattice-work. Delicate, curling 
tendrils of wistaria trained over the top of the 
lath house, were beginning to show a soft 
spring fuzz, and already here and there clus- 
ters of purple and white blossoms dripped 
from the roof. 
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Carlos was pleased by her visit and proved 
even more talkative than usual. ‘Thrilling 
tales he told her of the horses he used to train 
and care for in the days when a sure-footed 
animal often meant the life of a man. Fleet 
as the wind they were, and silent as the fog 
creeping in from the tule-bogs. No pawing 
hoof or untimely neighing ever gave away 
their whereabouts when a rider was in danger. 

‘They are all gone now, my beauties. The 
stable is empty all day, but at night they come 
again. I hear them.” He nodded his head 
mysteriously. ‘They say old Carlos dreams, 
but who can say? Many strange things hap- 
Dene here, 

Enid shuddered in delight. She loved the 
soft slurring of Carlos’ words, the strange 
gleam in his eyes. It was wonderful to find 
a grown-up who knew how very real make- 
believe could be. Carlos saw Casa Navarro 
as she saw it, a place of romance and high ad- 
venture. As he talked, she could people it 
with the men he described, hard-riding, quick- 
shooting outlaws many of them, coming and 
going in the dead of night with messages and 
bags of gold-dust for Don Gaspar. 
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Don Gaspar himself looked like some great 
Spanish nobleman, tall and thin, with a black 
pointed beard and heavy brows meeting above 
a hawk-like nose. Enid knew, for over the 
library mantel was a portrait of the gentle- 
man, painted in Spain. The black eyes 
followed her wherever she went about the 
book-lined room, and even out into the hall. 
She did not wonder that Carlos spoke of him 
in a hushed voice, or that Mary Lee had run 
away. 

Narrow escapes some of the couriers had, 
trying to do their master’s bidding. The loft 
of the great barn had offered refuge to many 
a rider, and the cellar of the big house was a 
maze of passages through which a man might 
escape. Eagerly Enid questioned Carlos 
about that cellar, but he insisted that nowa- 
days no locked doors were there, or treasure- 
chests, either. Don Gaspar’s counting-room 
had been not in the basement, but in the attic. 

“Aunt Elizabeth says I may explore the 
attic the first rainy day, but she thinks it is 
much better for children to be out in the 
sunshine. I don’t see why grown-ups like 
sunshine for everybody else and not for them- 
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selves. Aunt Elizabeth is always sending me 
outdoors, but she never comes out herself 
without a hat and a sunshade and dark 
glasses!” Enid poked her thumb into a flower 
pot and crumbled the damp earth between her 
fingers. Carlos smiled. 

“Women are like that. Bianca used to send 
Mary Lee out of the house, too. Children are 
like plants. They need much sun to make 
them grow.” 

“What did Mary Lee do, all by herself? 
Bianca says Don Carlos would not let chil- 
dren come here to play.” 

“She played with Joaquin, the grandsire of 
this dog, and with her dolls. Mary Lee had a 
large family. Some came with her from Vir- 
ginia, all the way by boat around Cape Horn. 
She made them dresses and gave tea-parties 
for them where the lilacs grow thick in the 
walled garden.” 

“Did she have a favorite doll? I know it 
isn’t right to have favorites, but I think one’s 
oldest child is always the dearest, don’t you?” 
Enid pulled Joaquin’s long ears. “I have a 
rag doll my grandmother made. Camelia 
Anne’s much the most hugable child I ever 
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saw, and [ can’t help loving her more than 
children adopted out of stores.” 

“Mary Lee loved best a doll whittled by a 
sailor on the boat. Peggy was her name. Her 
head and body were made out of one piece of 
wood, with holes bored through for rag arms 
and legs.” Carlos chuckled. “And what a 
face! All the time she smiled, a smile to 
make you laugh. Mary Lee said she was full 
of mischief and always in trouble, stuck in a 
tree or left in the rain or half drowned in the 
old slough on the other side of the vegetable- 
garden.” 

Enid’s eyes shone. ‘What happened to 
Peggy when Mary Lee ran away? I don't 
suppose she left her behind.” 

“When Mary Lee left, she had no time for 
dolls. She was a young lady then, running 
away with the boy-lover Don Gaspar had 
driven from the house. She thought only of 
her Ricardo.” 

“But, Carlos, how did she and Ricardo 
come to know each other if Mary Lee was al- 
ways shut up here alone?” 

“Ah! That was what filled Don Gaspar 
with rage. Ricardo came each summer to 
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visit his uncle, whose rancho lies next to this 
one; and each summer the children spent long 
hours playing in the lilacs and down by the 
old slough. Bianca and Carlos knew, but no 
one else. It is not well for a child to be too 
much alone. Together they were happy.” 

“What fun! My mother and father used to 
play together when they were small; then, 
when they grew up they married, too. I wish 
I had some children to play with. Did Mary 
Lee and Ricardo ‘make-believe’ or did they 
play ‘ball’ and ‘tag,’ the way the boys and girls 
do who go to school?” 

“Their favorite game was ‘highwayman.’ ” 
The old man chuckled. “Sometimes Ricardo 
was the great Murrietta, with Mary Lee help- 
ing him escape from his enemies. Sometimes 
he was a brave officer of the law who captured 
Murrietta and won the ransom placed upon 
his head. ‘Brave officer!’ That, I told them, 
was a joke! The great Murrietta would not 
be captured unless shot in the back! 

“But come—old Carlos talks of things 
which should have been forgotten. See—the 


shadows are long across the garden. Soon it 
will rain.” 
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“Rain! Isn’t it just the tule-fog hiding the 
sunset?” Enid followed Carlos out of the 
lath house and looked up at the darkening 
sky. 

“To-night the wind is soft and fresh from 
the east,” the old man said firmly. ‘“To-mor- 
row it will rain.” He smiled at her, one eye- 
lid drooping in a slow wink. “Mary Lee 
would call to-morrow an ‘attic-day.’ Perhaps 
the rain on the roof will talk to you as it did 
to her—if you listen!’ He swept her a low 
bow. “Adios, Senorita, adios.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


INNER was waiting in the paneled red- 

wood dining-room when Father threw 
open the front door and caught his small 
daughter in his arms. She had been waiting 
anxiously, sitting on the bottom step, in her 
new blue dress, hoping to tell him about Eddie 
and the window before Aunt Elizabeth ap- 
peared. However, Aunt Elizabeth was wait- 
ting, too, just beyond the scarlet portiéres of 
the parlor, pretending to read while she kept 
one eye fixed on the mantel-clock. Enid knew 
without looking that her lips curled down and 
that two deep wrinkles were folded under the 
gold nose-piece of her glasses. It would have 
been better for Eddie if Father had been on 
time. 

“Sorry to be late, Bess, but I had a long 
session with a man from Sacramento. Come 
on, Small Daughter. I’m half starved!” 
Gayly he led the way down the long hall. 
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Enid slipped into her chair and tucked her 
napkin under her chin. It was wonderful the 
way Father knew just what to say when Aunt 
Elizabeth was cross. He teased and laughed 
her frown away before Bianca brought in the 
soup, and by the time he gave her a chance to 
tell him about Eddie, an amused smile was 
tugging at the corners of her eyes. 

“Fe was quite a manly little chap. At least 
he didn’t run away. But I told him he would 
have to pay for the window, and I think you 
should see that he does. Boys need a lesson 
now and then.” 

Enid watched her father anxiously. 

“Yes, I believe they do—boys and girls 
both! And yet, just where do you suppose an 
eleven-year-old boy will get thirty dollars? 
His father would have to pay it, and that 
would not be much of a lesson for the young- 
ster.” 

“But, Daddy, his father mustn’t know! He 
said he’d ‘tan’ Eddie if another window got 
broken. I told Eddie that of course you’d 
never tell on him.” 

“So! Eddie has a friend at court!’ Father’s 
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lips puckered as if he were about to whistle. 
“Do you think I ought to let the young gentle- 
man off altogether?” 

“Oh, no! Eddie wouldn’t let you do that. 
He said it was a ‘debt of honor’ and he’d work 
hard to pay it. But, Daddy, it wouldn’t be 
fair to tell his father after I promised.” 

“Now, Enid, you had no right to make such 
a promise. Your father must do what he feels 
is best for the boy.” Aunt Elizabeth cleared 
her throat behind a corner of her napkin. “It 
does seem to me, however, that the lad could 
be given a chance to work.” 

“Atwhat? It is all very well in theory, but 
you leave it up to me to find a job for him. 
If you two want him to escape punishment, 
suppose you think up something to give him 
to do.” Father carved the roast beef into thin 
pink slices and slid each one skillfully onto a 
plate. Enid watched him soberly. She liked 
roast beef, but to-night she was not hungry. 

“T suppose we could find some odd jobs 
about the place.” Aunt Elizabeth glanced 
around the room as if seeking something which 
needed immediate attention. ‘There must be 
chores in the garden.” 
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“That would be up to Carlos. I imagine 
he would find a small boy pretty much in the 
way. No, it seems to me the best thing is to 
tell the father and let him settle the matter 
as he sees fit. The boy’s training is not in our 
hands. We don’t even know him.” 

“But J know him, Daddy. I’ve watched 
him with the other children and he’s much the 
nicest of them all. He’s a wonderful ball- 
player. You ought to see him pitch!” 

“He must be quite a ball-player, at the rate 
he smashes windows!” 

“Oh, please, Daddy, don’t joke. ‘That 
wasn’t his fault. I saw just what hap- 


ences 
“Oh, so you did see! I distinctly remember 
your telling me this morning—” Aunt Eliza- 


beth’s voice broke in triumphantly. 

Enid looked at her father. What was the 
use? Grown-ups always got the best of it 
and made you seem in the wrong! Father 
smiled back, one eyelid drooping in the mer- 
est flicker of a wink. 

“Well, well, this isn’t deciding what we are 
to do with the culprit. Enid, if you like Ed- 
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die so much, would you be willing to help 
him earn the money?” 

“Of course! I’d love to.” 

‘Well, it just occurred to me that there are 
a lot of things you miss by being out of school. 
You can read and write and do sums, but I’ll 
bet you never played ‘Beefsteak.’ Now one 
of these days you’ll wish you knew all the 
tricks of the trade—jumping rope, baseball 
and the rest. It’s part of a child’s education. 
How would you like to have Eddie for a 
teacher? I’d pay him well if he could make 
a ‘regular fellow’ out of you.” 

“Now that’s an excellent idea.” Aunt 
Elizabeth nodded vigorously as she cut her 
meat. “What Enid needs is wholesome com- 
panionship. It isn’t right for a child her age 
to moon around all the time. Eddie would 
make a very good teacher, a sort of profes- 
sional playmate.” 

Father was watching Enid. She could feel 
his kindly eyes fixed on her as she sat folding 
her napkin into little pleats. Her heart was 
thumping a gay tattoo against her new blue 
dress. To think that she could really do some- 
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thing for Eddie, make it possible for him to 
earn a lot of money. How grateful he would 
be and what fun they would have! Pictures 
flashed before her eyes: Eddie playing with 
her in the garden with all the rest of the world 
shut out, even the stringy little girl with the 
black hair. Carlos would let them explore 
the big barn and play bandit in the winding 
passages of the cellar. A boy would like the 
games Mary Lee and Ricardo used to play. 

“What do you say, Small Daughterr I am 
not going to hire a teacher if the pupil ob- 
jects.” 

“Tt would be wonderful, Daddy!” Enid 
caught her breath. “And you won’t tell his 
father” 

“Well, until I’ve seen Eddie, I can’t prom- 
ise just what I shall do. I have to know a 
great deal about a person before I employ 
him.” 

As he spoke Aunt Elizabeth tapped the 
table-bell sharply. ‘‘Bianca, go to the door, 
please. Some one knocked. If it is the boy 
from across the street, bring him in here.” 

No sooner had Bianca disappeared than 
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both Enid and Aunt Elizabeth started to 
speak, but Father motioned them to be silent. 

“This is a question to be settled between 
men. Women-folk ‘should be seen and not 
heard.’”” He pushed his chair back from the 
table, his face with its teasing smile grown 
suddenly stern. Enid’s heart sank. She was 
not used to seeing Father look like that. 

“Good evening, young man. You wished 
to see me?” Father’s voice broke the moment 
of awful silence as Bianca ushered Eddie into 
the room and left him standing awkwardly 
just inside the door. He was dressed for the 
occasion, his mop of red curls, dark with 
water, plastered close to his head, his shirt 
buttoned at the neck and his corduroy trousers 
buckled at the top of wide-ribbed brown 
stockings neatly darned on each knee. The 
freckles across his nose had been scrubbed 
until they shone and his gray-green eyes were 
dark as agate marbles in their fringe of light 
lashes. His bold swagger was gone and he 
looked very small in the shadow of the tall 
doorway. Enid could see him gulp before he 
found his voice. 
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“Yes, sir. I—I’m Edwin Miller. I live 
across the street.” 

Mr. Allen rose and held out his hand. “I’m 
very pleased to make your acquaintance, Ed- 
win. I know your father well. Won’t you 
sit down and have some ice-cream with us? I 
believe you have met my sister, Miss Allen, 
and my daughter, Enid.” 

Eddie laid a moist, freckled paw in Mr. 
Allen’s hand and nodded briefly to the ladies 
without looking at them. Ice-cream, es- 
pecially chocolate ice-cream, was a tempta- 
tion; but there was business to be done. 

“Thank you, sir, but I’d rather stand. You 
see, I broke a big window in the front of this 
house to-day and I came over to talk to you 
about paying for it.” 

His eyes were fixed on Mr. Allen’s face and 
he clutched the back of the chair offered him 
until his knuckles showed white through the 
tan. He spoke as if he were saying a “piece” 
at school. 

“Ym awful sorry, Mr. Allen. Of course I 
didn’t mean to do it, but I’ve already busted 
two this week and Dad won’t pay for any 
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more. [| thought maybe you'd as lief not say 
anything to him about it but just let me work 
to pay you what it’s worth.” 

“T see. And just what kind of work can 
you do? It will cost about thirty dollars to 
replace that window.” 

Eddie’s eyes widened. ‘“That’s a lot of 
money, but I’m strong. I can work every day 
after school.” 

“Fim-m-m.” Mr. Allen tapped the table- 
cloth lightly with his fingertips. ‘Most of the 
work around the place is taken care of by 
Carlos. He might keep you busy for a day 
or two, weeding or cutting the lawn, but he is 
very particular how such things are done. By 
the way, how much do you think your time is 
worth? Did you ever work before?” 

Eddie flushed. “I get twenty-five cents a 
week at home for cutting the lawn and split- 
ting kindling.” 

“Twenty-five cents a week? Let’s see. At 
that rate it would take thirty months to pay 
back the thirty dollars.” 

Eddie moistened his lips with the tip of a 
tremulous tongue. “Yes, sir.” 
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In the silence Bianca brought in a cut-glass 
bowl of ice-cream and set it in front of Aunt 
Elizabeth. The saucers rattled a little as she 
put them down and the spoon rang sharply 
against the glass as Aunt Elizabeth started to 
serve. 

Enid looked imploringly at her father. 
Why did he make it so hard? Eddie’s face 
was no longer flushed. It was white beneath 
the freckles and his eyes were suspiciously 
shiny as they met Mr. Allen’s keen gaze. 

“Lee!” Aunt Elizabeth’s voice was re- 
proachful. “Let the boy sit down and have 
some ice-cream in peace! Of course we can 
find something for him to do. His time ought 
to be worth a dollar a day, especially after 
school is out for the summer, and I’m sure 
Enid can keep him busy if we can’t.” Aunt 
Elizabeth was actually smiling over the cut- 
glass bowl and piling an extra saucer high 
with soft brown cream. 

“Do you hear that, young manr These 
ladies seem to consider your services of more 
value than your family does.” When Father 
allowed himself to smile at his small visitor, 
Enid knew the battle was won. 
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“Pll tell you what I'll do. There’s one boy- 
sized job I’d like mighty well to have you 
tackle for—say two hours a day, morning or 
afternoon, I don’t care which. I'll let you 
have Sundays off, but if you miss any other 
day of the week, you will have to make it up. 
I’ll pay you at the rate of a dollara day. You 
can save the money and when you have thirty 
dollars you can pay your debt. Of course, if 
you spend any of the money for something 
else, you’ll have that much longer to work.” 

“Oh, I'd never spend it, sir. I'll even work 
overtime on Saturdays if you think I can do 
the job!” Eddie’s lips flashed back from his 
big white teeth in an engaging grin. 

“T’m sure you can do it—if you will. Enid 
has never gone to a public school. She isn’t 
used to playing with youngsters her own 
age. Now that we are going to live here a 
few months, her aunt and I think she should 
learn to play the way other children do, even 
if she breaks a few windows! So that’s the 
job I am offering you, general coach for base- 
ball, ‘Run-Sheep-Run’ and all the rest. Most 
coaches have short hours and good pay, but 
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they have to know their business and be en- 
thusiastic about it. Do you think you can 
qualify?” 

Enid could feel the hot color burning her 
throat and cheeks. What would Eddie say? 
His voice came from afar off, thick and 
blurred. 

‘You mean you want me to play two hours 
every day with a—a girl? Gee! If you don’t 
care I’d rather mow the lawn!” 

Father raised his eyebrows. “Indeed! But 
you see, mowing the lawn is worth twenty-five 
cents a week. Coaching Enid is worth a dol- 
lar a day. You are too good a business man 
to let slip a chance like that.” 

For a moment Eddie’s glance rested on 
Enid’s wretched little face, hot with embar- 
rassment, then he drew a deep breath. 

“All right, sir. A fellow has to pay his 
debts. When do we start, Monday?” 

“That’s the spirit! Enid hates to see you 
get that ‘tanning’ your father promised you, 
so I’m sure she’ll do her part, won’t you, Babe? 
Think you can learn to bat a ball?” 

Enid stared miserably at her ice-cream melt- 
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ing in a milky brown pool around the edge 
of the saucer. What could she say? A rain- 
bow mist blurred the ice-cream to twin peaks, 
and in sudden terror lest she disgrace her- 
self completely, she mumbled a hasty “Excuse 
me, please!” and fled upstairs. 

Safe in the little paneled room she flung 
herself face-down on the bed, cheeks pressed 
against the crisp coolness of fresh linen. So 
Eddie would rather mow the lawn! After all 
the trouble she had taken to help him out, 
that’s all he cared! She wasn’t so sure she 
wanted to play with him anyway! Suppose 
she said he’d have to earn his money some 
other way, then what would he dor She sat 
up and brushed the tears from her eyes with 
the back of her hand. 

Through the half-open door she could hear 
Father’s laugh. They were leaving the din- 
ing-room now, taking Eddie to the door. 
Enid slipped from the bed and tiptoed down 
the hall. Leaning over the banister, she could 
see them standing in a circle of soft yellow 
light where the roving moons of the grand- 
father clock smiled down upon them. Eddie 
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had his cap in one hand and his voice sounded 
anxious. 

“Maybe she doesn’t want to play ball ’n’ 
‘Prisoner’s Base.’ Maybe that’s why she 
ducked ’n’ ran.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised. Enid never has 
cared much about that kind of play. Then, 
too, you made a bad start, saying you would 
rather mow the lawn. That wasn’t exactly 
flattering, you know!” 

“Gee, I never thought of that! Girls are 
touchy.” Eddie shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. ‘What if she balks and 
won't play?” 

“Well, that’s up to you. I imagine Enid 
will be willing to try it for a day or two, but 
you will have to make her like it or the deal 
is off.” 

“Gee!” Eddie’s curls, ruffled by eager fin- 
gers, were copper in the gaslight. “TI’ll sure 
do my best, but I hope the fellows don’t find 
out what I’m hired for! I’ve never had much 
use for girls.” 

Father chuckled as he opened the door. 
“Well, Eddie, as far as that goes, Enid has 
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never had much use for boys, either. If you 
make a go of this you’ll earn your money, 
young man. I’m wishing you luck, but I’m 
not so sure you'll win.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NID found it hard to wait for Monday. 
Her face burned when she thought of 
Eddie, but she had made up her mind to 
show him what a good sport she could be. 
Just wait until he found out what a quick 
pupil she was! First thing he knew, she would 
play games even better than the girl with the 
black hair. Then he would beg her to be on 
his team. . 

Sunday morning Aunt Elizabeth took Enid 
and Father to church. “It’s a miserable day, 
rain overhead and slush underfoot, but a 
breath of air will do us all good,” she de- 
clared, producing rubbers and raincoats. 

The vestibule of the church was close with 
the smell of wet rubbers. Water trickling 
from the umbrellas which leaned one against 
the other along the walls, darkened the floor 
with little pools. 
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Aunt Elizabeth rustled crisply as she 
walked ahead of Enid and Father up the 
aisle. Women looked at her over the ends 
of the pews, peering out of the corner of their 
eyes without moving their heads. Men turned 
to nod and smile at Father. No one noticed 
Enid. She slipped into her place, wriggling 
as far back in the corner as she could. To-day 
there was no sun to pour a pool of crimson 
light into her lap through the stained-glass 
window beneath which she sat. The whole 
church was gray and cold. 

Enid did not hear much of the sermon, but 
she loved the music until she discovered a mop 
of short red curls in one of the pews a few 
rows in front of her. After that she forgot 
to sing, watching eagerly in hopes her gaze 
would make the owner of the curls turn 
around. Instead, her own attention was 
drawn to the close-cropped black head lean- 
ing so near to his over the hymn-book. There 
was no mistaking that short shiny hair or the 
thin neck and narrow shoulders under a dark 
red dress. Onward, Christian Soldiers set both 
heads bobbing from side to side in happy 
unison. Eddie might not have much use for 
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girls, but he seemed to find this one pleasant 
company. Enid wondered if he would ever 
like her well enough to sit beside her and sing 
out of the same book. 

After dinner Aunt Elizabeth went to her 
room for “forty winks” and Father disap- 
peared behind the Sunday papers. Enid wan- 
dered about, watching the rain through the 
colored glass window on the landing and won- 
dering wistfully what other children did on 
such a day. Of course she herself played at 
make-believe, usually with her dolls; but per- 
haps there were games about which she knew 
nothing. She wished she could ask Eddie. 
He would know. 

Restless and lonely, she picked up Esther, 
a new doll given her by Aunt Elizabeth, and 
started slowly up the stairs. Esther was what 
the saleslady had called “the last word in 
dolls.” She was a very modern child with 
“flirty” eyes and a plaintive voice which said 
Ma-ma at unexpected moments. Enid had 
wanted to name her “Rosalie Violet,” but 
Aunt Elizabeth said that was more suitable 
for a toilet-soap than a doll. “Esther,” on the 
other hand, was dignified and appropriate. 
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Perhaps she was right, but Enid said the words 
softly under her breath: ‘Rosalie Violet!” 
They made a lovely sound. 

At the door of her room she paused. The 
house was very still. Somewhere between the 
walls a mouse was scurrying along. Perhaps 
she had babies hidden in some dark corner 
under the eaves, At the thought Enid’s eyes 
sparkled. Just around the turn in the hall 
was the foot of the attic stairs. Aunt Eliza- 
beth had said, on the first rainy day Enid 
might explore that mysterious place. To 
think she should have forgotten, even for a 
moment! 

There was no door at the bottom of the 
arched passageway in which the stairs were 
built. At the top all was in darkness. Enid 
felt her way, one hand trailing lightly along 
the rough plaster wall, the other hugging 
Esther against her shoulder. The steps were 
shallow and steep. Once she glanced back, but 
there was only a pale gray arch far below. 
Shivering with excitement, she stretched out 
her fingers and found the latch of the door. 
It clicked sharply as she lifted the curved iron 
handle. 
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The narrow crack along the edge of the 
door widened slowly under her touch. A 
little shove brought forth a dry, protesting 
creak as the door swung back. Enid stood 
very still on the top step, fearful of breaking 
the spell which folded itself about her as she 
looked. 

Misty light filtered through a large win- 
dow filmed with spider-webs. It seemed to 
drift across the cluttered floor and curl like 
faint gray fog among the rafters. Enid moved 
cautiously into the room. The great roof 
sloped low about her, its gables forming long 
dark caves leading off under the eaves, choked 
with all the forgotten things piled there 
through the years. Fat trunks squatted along 
the walls. Pieces of broken furniture lurched 
against one another. Baskets overflowing with 
papers spilled their contents in untidy heaps. 

Overhead the rafters were hung with 
bunches of dried peppers, coils of horse-hair 
rope, Mexican bridles heavy with silver orna- 
ments, and strange wire shapes padded with 
moss. Enid had seen such shapes at the florist 
shop out by the cemetery. “Set pieces,” Aunt 
Elizabeth called them: hearts, wreaths, 
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crosses, horse-shoes to be covered with flowers 
and placed on graves. On one perched a 
stuffed white dove, drearily molting its feath- 
ers in a dusty heap on the floor below. Enid 
had always wondered what became of the 
frames after the flowers died. Now she knew. 
They died too. 

Enid poked about, breathing deep the 
musty smell of stored things. All the treas- 
ures which belong in an attic were there: 
spinning-wheels and discarded clothing, stacks 
of yellow magazines and bundles of letters 
tied with faded ribbon. She found hanging 
from a peg a sword with a tassel of tarnished 
gold fastened to the hilt, and nearby several 
murderous-looking knives, their points thrust 
deep into a heavy beam. Enid longed to lift 
the lid of a small leather trunk bound in 
brass. It made her think of stage-coaches and 
hold-ups. Still, the Dark Lady might not like 
to have things disturbed. 

She did try the door which she knew must 
lead to the winding turret stairs. She had 
heard the Dark Lady say it was kept locked 
for fear some one might fall over the low 
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railing; and sure enough, a heavy padlock 
held the bolt and chain in place. 

“Tt looks like the door of a prison-tower ” 
murmured Enid. 

It was growing late. An early dusk was 
darkening the low-hanging clouds. Already 
the far corners of the attic were shadowy, 
fearsome spots. Enid moved warily along a 
narrow passageway left in one of the low- 
roofed caverns under the eaves. She peered 
through the gathering gloom at the bulky 
shapes stacked along one side. On the other, 
the bare boards were soft with cobwebs which 
clung to her fingers as she felt her way along. 

Suddenly she stopped. Her exploring hand 
had touched the heavy planking of a low door. 
There seemed to be no latch, but she discov- 
ered a key-hole much larger than those found 
in ordinary doors. 

“Oh, Esther, it must be the counting-room 
Carlos told us about. Perhaps there are bags 
of nuggets and gold-dust inside. Do we dare 
peek?” 

She stooped until her eye was on a level 
with the key-hole, but not a thing could she 
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see except a patch of faint gray light. At least 
the room beyond must have a window. Again 
she peered through the opening, her fingers 
cupped to shut out any light from the main 
attic. In the process she almost dropped 
Esther, who was clasped loosely under her 
arm. The child seemed to wriggle and kick as 
if not at all impressed by the dark and dirt. 

“Oh, Esther, can’t you hold still? I want 
to find out...” Enid broke off, gasping, 
for at that moment without any warning the 
door swung open, sending both of them 
sprawling head-first into the room beyond. 
They landed in a heap on an old Indian rug, 
half choked with the dust which rose about 
them. Hastily Enid examined Esther to see 
if the fall had injured her china head, then 
sat up rubbing her own bruised elbows as she 
looked about her. 

A narrow window at the end of the room 
filled it with a weird, soft glow which seemed 
to be swallowed up by the redwood walls and 
slanting wooden ceiling. In one corner near 
the window stood a queer desk with tall, 
slender legs and in front of it a high stool. 
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Enid scarcely wasted a second glance on that, 
however, for there, so close that she could 
stretch out her hand and touch it, was a big 
iron chest. She knew without a doubt that 
this was the chest to which her key belonged, 
a treasure-chest to dream about. Perhaps it 
was full of Don Gaspar’s riches. Who could 
tell? 

Enid scrambled to her feet and examined 
her find. She even tried to lift it by one of 
the great twisted handles at each end, but not 
an inch would it budge. Not until she had 
satisfied herself that for the present there was 
no hope of opening it, did she notice what 
was on the other side of the Indian rug. 

At first she could scarcely believe her eyes, 
it all seemed so strange in a counting-room; 
but there along the wall was arranged the 
quaintest lot of doll-furniture Enid had ever 
seen, divided into rooms and placed with the 
greatest care as if in use every day. And in- 
deed it was in use, for the rooms were in- 
habited by a doll-family, which made Enid 
forget all about the chest. Here was treasure 
far more precious than gold! 
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Eagerly she knelt on the rug and examined 
these beings from another world, for they 
were so unlike any dolls she had ever heard 
of; they seemed to be miniature grown-ups 
looking at her with stern disapproval. 

The first room was the parlor. The sofa, 
covered with horsehair, looked just as un- 
comfortable as some of the furniture down- 
stairs and the center table had a marble top 
with a book and a vase placed on it. A box 
had been made into a secretary with doors 
above, and below, a shelf for the desk. There 
was even a tiny feather-pen stuck in an acorn 
cup which looked for all the world like an ink- 
well. Near by was a high-backed chair in 
which sat a haughty lady in a black silk gown. 
Her head was china and under all the puffs 
and coils of shiny black hair, blue eyes with 
arched brows stared coldly at the little girl 
and her modern doll. 

Enid followed her gaze and looked at 
Esther in surprise. What could be the mat- 
tere’ ~The “childy wasjstarine \back Batethe 
haughty lady with rude, wide brown eyes, a 
vacant, silly expression about her open mouth. 
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“Why, Esther! I’m surprised at you. Re- 
member your manners!” But Esther only 
rolled her eyes from side to side in a saucy 
fashion, which made Enid ashamed before 
such well-behaved and dignified ladies. Has- 
tily she turned back to the doll-house. 

The second space was a dining-room. Much 
of the furniture was home-made, whittled out 
of wood and crudely painted; but each chair 
had a flowered cushion and the table had a 
bright red-checked cloth, so it all looked very 
inviting. There was a china plate and cup at 
each place and two dolls were all ready to take 
their seats. Enid soon discovered, however, 
why they could not sit down, for when she 
looked into the next room, there by the bed 
stood another doll just like them, about to slip 
on a long-sleeved nightgown, and Enid found 
that their bodies were of stiff white leather 
with long, thin wooden arms and legs but not . 
a single joint! 

No two faces were exactly alike, though 
they all belonged to young girls about the 
same age and size. The heads were not china 
but had a soft, smooth finish like real skin, 
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framed in dark, painted hair. One child had 
a part in the middle and short stiff curls across 
the back of her head; another, big puffs over 
each ear; and a third, two braids looped on 
either side of her head, leaving open spaces 
through which her dainty ears could be seen. 
The costumes were as quaint as old fashion- 
plates, with long, tight pantalettes made to 
hide slim wooden ankles, peeping out under 
tight-waisted, full-skirted gowns. 

In the bedroom there was also a motherly 
lady assisting the shivering young person to 
get into her night-dress. Apparently she was 
about to tuck her under the hemstitched sheets 
and cover her with the patchwork quilt lying 
across the foot of the bed. 

The last room was the nursery. Ina hooded 
cradle beside the bed lay a rag baby with yarn 
curls, and sprawled on the four-poster was a 
strange creature with a funny wooden head 
and smiling painted face. It had been whit- 
tled with a knife, body and head all in one 
piece, a hole bored through the shoulders to 
receive two rag arms strung together on a 
string, and a hole through the hips to hold the 
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rag legs. One arm hung limply over the side 
of the bed, the other was tucked under the 
doll’s head for a pillow; but the left leg was 
gone altogether and the right was so dirty and 
worn, Enid could see it had done double duty 
for many years. Clothes the poor soul had 
none, though surely the red trunk at the foot 
of the bed must contain some of her belong- 
ings. Enid felt sorry for her until she bent 
over and looked down into her face; then 
somehow she knew that this child had been 
loved more than all the rest. She had a 
“loved” look, her painted grin half worn off 
with kisses, her bright eyes twinkling with fun 
and mischief. She was the only one who 
seemed to welcome Enid, the only one who 
did not stare at Esther as if she were an in- 
truder. 

Again Enid looked at Esther. What had 
happened to the child? As she sat leaning 
against the iron chest, one foot stuck up in the 
air and her yellow curls stringing about her 
face, she actually appeared to be sticking out 
her tongue! Beside the gentle, dignified old 
dolls she seemed to lose all her charm and to 
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turn into a perfect little vagabond. Even the 
wooden child, dilapidated and dirty, was more 
lovable. 

Sadly Enid picked up the culprit, pulling 
down her clothes over bare knees. She looked 
only half dressed without pantalettes. 

“T think we should go back downstairs now, 
Esther. You just don’t seem to belong here!” 
Enid sighed. She knew very well that as long 
as such an impolite person was about, the 
other dolls would never make friends. “We 
must tell Father everything we have seen— 
that is, almost everything,” she added, glanc- 
ing at the chest. After all, that was still Mary 
Lee’s secret, and hers. To-morrow she would 
bring the key. 

At the door she paused and glanced back at 
the dolls. They had not moved and still gazed 
with frank disapproval at their visitors; yet 
in the misty twilight, for some reason they 
looked as if almost sorry to be left alone again. 

“Good-by, my dears,” Enid said softly. 
“Next time I come I shall bring a child with 
better manners to meet you. Esther is only 
a month old,” she explained, “so you must 
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pardon her rudeness. I have not had time to 
train her. I hope we didn’t disturb you. 
Good night. Happy dreams!” And im- 
pulsively she threw them a kiss as she closed 
the door. 
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The First. Lesson... 
CHAPTER IX 


AITING at the gate Monday after- 
noon, Enid could lean out between the 

iron pickets and see the big gray school build- 
ing in the next block. It was an ugly place 
with its tall, narrow windows and steep steps, 
set in a gravel playground rain-gullied and 
scarred by hundreds of sliding, scuffling feet. 
On the dot of three o’clock the doorway 
filled as if by magic with a crowd of small 
boys, leaping down the steps three at a time, 
shoving, sprawling, shouting. Behind them 
came more slowly the girls, jostled about by 
impatient masculine laggards. One _ thin- 
legged child in very short skirts dashed ahead 
with the boys. Enid could recognize her 
swift, graceful movements and close-cropped 
black head. She was chasing a boy, darting 
in and out, dodging hands thrust out to stop 
her. The boy, a scrawny little fellow in over- 
alls, had a head start, and for all her quick- 
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ness, the girl did not seem to gain on him. 

Down the middle of the street they came 
until suddenly the boy dashed toward Eddie’s 
front gate, vaulted neatly over the fence and 
turned a grinning face upon his pursuer. 
She had stopped, her hand pressed to her 
side, breath coming in angry gasps. 

“That’s all right, Smarty, but wait until 
Eddie hears what you said!” 

“Aw, who’s afraid of Eddie? He hasn’t 
got time to bother about girls. Think he’d 
do anything ’cause I told the truth? You do 
hang around him all the time! You do wait 
for him at recess and bring him apples! You 
do write him notes in school! Guess every- 
body knows you tag him all the time!” 

“T do not! I never did! I won’t listen!” 
The irate young lady stood stock still in the 
middle of the street, hands over ears, stubby 
shoes stamping the ground. The small boy 
laughed as Eddie and the rest of The Gang 
came sauntering from the school-yard: 


“Kit, Kit! Kay! 
Always in the way! 
Eddie’s over there. 
Tell him if you dare!” 
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Enid watched breathlessly. This was all 
new to her, the teasing, the jeering mockery 
in which the girl seemed to get the worst of 
it. Enid had thought boys were chivalrous 
creatures who defended their ladies; but not 
Eddie. He paid not the slightest attention to 
the young person hovering on the edge of the 
crowd collected in front of his yard. In fact, 
he looked right over her head, as if on pur- 
pose, and for a moment let his eyes rest on 
Enid swinging back and forth on the gate. 
Eagerly she raised her hand and waved, call- 
ing a gay, ‘““Yoo-hoo, Eddie.” 

The black-haired child wheeled about and 
stared resentfully in her direction, but Eddie 
turned his back and began to give orders in a 
loud voice. Suddenly Enid knew how that 
other girl felt. Her own cheeks were hot as 
she dropped back out of sight. When again 
she ventured to look, the children had scat- 
tered for a game of hide-and-seek. Eddie, 
perched on the fence, was counting by five’s. 
Enid wished she could be one of that giggling, 
scampering crowd. Perhaps when she knew 
how to play the different games, Eddie would 
ask her to come across the street to his yard. 
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To-day, however, Eddie gave her not even 
a second glance, much less an invitation. She 
began to wonder as the game went on and on, 
whether he had forgotten all about his promise 
to play with her for two hours. He was los- 
ing money by staying away, yet Enid seemed 
to be much more worried about it than he did. 
Just as she was about to give up all hope, the 
black-haired child climbed up on the fence 
and began the long chant: 


THivesicc ten hx. ey teen es. ot twenty: 
Twenty-five . . . thir-ty, 
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Eddie did not run for cover at once. In- 
stead, he edged his way into the gutter and 
sidled along with one eye on Kit until it was 
safe to dart across the street and slip inside 
the iron gate, clutching Enid by the wrist as 
he passed. As soon as he had dragged her 
behind the cypress hedge and far enough 
across the lawn to be well out of earshot, he 
let go of her arm and turned upon her with 
blazing eyes. 

“Say, how’d you expect me to ditch The 
Gang with you hanging over the gate in plain 
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sight? That’s a fine way to help a fellow out! 
First thing you know they’ll get on to what 
I’m doing and I'll never hear the last of it!” 
He drew the back of a grimy hand across his 
forehead, leaving dark streaks among the 
freckles. ‘Gee! I thought you’d queered 
things sure!” 

Enid had nothing to say. She stood rolling 
her handkerchief into a hard little ball, avoid- 
ing his accusing eyes. She really had not be- 
lieved he would hate to come as much as that. 
He was actually ashamed of being seen with 
her! Suddenly the injustice of it gave her 
courage. 

“T don’t see why you mind so much playing 
with me. You play with that other girl.” 

‘“Whor Kit? I don’t ‘play’ with her—not 
exactly. She just hangs around. Anyway, she 
plays the way boys do and doesn’t cry when 
you tease her. She can throw and bat too. 
Most girls can’t. Well, come on. Let’s get 
to work. I brought along an old tennis-ball 
so it wouldn’t hurt your hands. Guess you 
aren’t tough enough for a regular baseball.” 

Meekly Enid took what he handed her, a 
worn and dirty canvas ball with most of the 
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outer jacket torn off. She held it cupped in 
her warm little fist as they walked out under 
the oak-trees, far back from the street. 

“You haven’t any rubbers on and the grass 
is still damp after the rain,” she ventured, 
eying his tattered shoes. 

“Rubbers? Gee!” Eddie looked in dis- 
gust at her shiny black feet. “You can’t run 
in those. But never mind. Come on and let’s 
see you throw.” He ran at a jog-trot across 
the grass, then turned around, hands out. “Let 
ereoOsT 

Obediently Enid bent her elbow, drew her 
hand back over her shoulder and threw the 
ball. It sailed in a gentle arc and hit the 
lawn a short distance from where she stood. 

Eddie groaned. “Just what I expected, 
only worse!” Back he trotted, picked up the 
ball and grasped it lightly between thumb and 
fingers. “Look here, you don’t know any- 
thing! The ball isn’t an egg! It won’t break 
if you take a-hold of it. See ... this way.” 

Enid watched. It looked so simple. The 
ball left Eddie’s grasp like the shot out of a 
gun, hit the side of the house with a crack 
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and bounded back so quickly it seemed never 
to have been out of his hand. 

“Oh, please—you’ll break another window 
and then what'll you do? Let’s go out by 
the barn.” 

So out by the barn they went, banging the 
ball against the big double doors until Enid’s 
shoulder ached. Eddie was scornful but pa- 
tient, especially about showing her how it 
ought to be done. She watched him in ad- 
miration as he demonstrated in-shoots, out- 

shoots, curves. It was much more fun than 
trying to do them herself. 

When she could scarcely hold the ball in 
her numb fingers, Eddie said she had pitched 
enough. From his pocket he pulled a big 
nickel watch attached to a knotted leather 
string. Only one of the required two hours 
was gone! He looked about hopelessly. What 
games could two people play, anyway? 

“Would you like to see the garden?” Enid 
asked, pointing to the old wall just visible on 
the other side of the vegetables. 

“Sure—TI guess so,’ Eddie agreed without 
enthusiasm. Anything would do to pass the 
time. 
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Enid led the way through the berry-patch 
to the path which skirted the outside of the 
adobe wall. To-day the gate stood open, and 
as she showed Eddie the garden with its fruit- 
trees spreading their branches flat against the 
warm walls and the flower-beds cut into 
quaint designs, Enid told him about the day 
when she first made friends with Carlos. 
Eddie listened with interest to the story of the 
dog, Joaquin, and how he had been named 
for the famous bandit. He, too, had heard 
rumors that Don Gaspar used to shelter high- 
waymen, but never had believed the tale true. 
Carlos with his leering face sent chills of de- 
licious terror down the backs of the neighbor- 
hood children, and no one dared talk to him 
about that or anything else. 

“Oh, Carlos isn’t as bad as he looks,” Enid 
assured Eddie. “Let’s go find him. He can 
tell all about Mary Lee and Ricardo. They 
had adventures, too.” 

Briefly she described the lonely little girl 
who once had lived in the great house and the 
boy who visited next door a part of each year 
and came to play with her. Eddie listened, 
but his mind was still on bandits. 
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Y~ “Tt must have been fun to be a highway- 
man, riding a fast horse and having secret 
meeting-places back in the mountains. Folks 
nowadays don’t have any excitement at all. 
They don’t even have secret passages or slid- 
ing panels or buried treasures!” 

Enid nodded sympathetically, but her heart 
beat faster as she looked up at Casa Navarro. 
She was a little girl “nowadays,” but who 
could tell what secrets might be hidden there 
for her to find? 

They discovered Carlos cutting the lawn 
beside the house and Joaquin stretched full- 
length beside the pile of fresh grass which 
was growing to a soft, green hill at the foot 
of the eucalyptus-tree. Enid sat down on the 
grass and fondled the dog, who fixed suspicious 
eyes on Eddie for a moment, then apparently 
decided to accept him as a friend. 

Past the broken window, boarded up for 
the time being, the great eucalyptus-tree rose 
to stretch slender, ragged branches high 
against the sky, higher even than the white 
railing and turreted top of Don Gaspar’s 
signal-tower. Its glossy leaves hung shining 
in the sunlight, like ornaments on a Christmas- 
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tree. Long strips of pale bark curled away 
from the trunk or hung in tantalizing ribbons 
just out of reach. Enid loved to pull them 
off when they trailed near the ground. They 
came away with a dry, tearing sound, crisp as 
paper. Some people said centipedes hid under 
the loosened bark. Enid had never seen one, 
but she always shut her eyes and shuddered 
when she stripped away a piece. You never © 
could tell. 

Eddie caught a loose end above his head 
and jerked it free. Then he shinnied up the 
trunk to get a longer strip. It was a lovely 
tree to climb. Carlos, returning to empty the 
lawn-mower, watched him with eyes squinted 
against the sun. When Eddie dropped lightly 
to the ground, Carlos nodded his head in ap- 
proval. 

“fe climbs almost as well as Ricardo.” 

“Oh, Carlos, please tell us about him! 
Wouldn’t you like to hear, Eddie? Ricardo 
was just your age when he used to climb that 
tree, and was as brave as brave.” 

Eddie had crouched with his back against 
the trunk and was slitting the bark with his 
knife. 
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“Sure—I guess so. Is he the one you said 
used to live over across the slough on the 
Estado placer” 

“He used to visit there,” Enid explained. 
“You tell us, Carlos, how the children made 
friends down by the slough. My! It must 
have been exciting, not knowing what minute 
Don Gaspar might come and catch them.” 

Carlos had dropped to his knees and was 
cleaning the wet grass from the blades of the 
lawn-mower. Slowly he pulled an oil-can 
from a pocket in the back of his overalls and 
began tinkering with the wheels. As he 
worked he talked, glad of an audience, par- 
ticularly such an eager, round-eyed audience 
as the two children. For Eddie soon dropped 
his eucalyptus-bark to stare fascinated at the 
strange old man kneeling there on the damp, 
sweet grass, glowing with some deep, inner 
fire as he brought to life the bandits, the mid- 
night riders and the grim, hard old master 
guarding poor little Mary Lee from all play- 
mates for fear she might tell what she knew 
of the desperate men who came to Casa Na- 
varro. When the brave lad from Monterey 
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appeared on the scene, Eddie’s mouth hung 
open in frank amazement. 

“Gee! And he kept right on coming over 
even after Don Gaspar said he’d ‘shoot him 
like a crow’ if he caught him on the place?” 

“§i—si—and when Mary Lee was shut up 
for punishment, he climbed the eucalyptus- 
tree and talked to her while she stood at the 
tower-railing. The tree was not so tall and 
strong then. He could not reach the turret. 
But later, when Ricardo was a young man 

.’ the old man’s eyes misted, “he swung 
across to the roof and carried her away to be 
his bride.” Slowly he got to his feet, and ran 
the lawn-mower back and forth to test it be- 
fore starting off again. 

“Think of his climbing that tree clear to 
the top when he wasn’t any bigger than you 
are!” Enid threw herself back on the grass 
and stared up at the wispy branches far above. 
“T even would have been afraid to be Mary 
Lee and stand so high in the tower. It’s too 
easy to fall.” 

“Huh! That’s nothing. A girl might be 
afraid, but I could climb that tree right now 
if I wanted to.” Eddie inspected it gravely. 
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“T guess that Spanish boy was brave enough, 
all right, but I’ll bet I could get from the tree 
over to the railing as easy as anything. One 
big branch touches it!” 

“Could you? I guess you could do ’most 
anything if you wanted to enough,” she 
agreed. “You’d be just as brave as Ricardo 
if you had a chance—maybe braver.” 

Eddie looked at her suspiciously. He did 
not like to be laughed at. But Enid was per- 
fectly serious, her eyes shining with frank 
admiration. 

“Well, not much braver, I guess.” Eddie 
picked up his strip of bark again. “But say, 
wouldn’t it have been great to live then? 
Nowadays a fellow never gets a chance to 
have adventures—not real ones.” 

“But you can make adventures if you want 
to.” Enid clasped both arms about her knees 
and rocked back and forth. Far across the 
lawn in the shimmer of sunlight through the 
oaks, she could see Mary Lee and Ricardo 
slipping stealthily in and out among the tree- 
trunks. Closer and closer they came, looking 
fearfully over their shoulders as if they were 
being followed; but now that she could see 
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them clearly, Ricardo’s face was that of 
Eddie, and the little girl was just—herself! 

“Make adventures? I don’t see how—un- 
less you call busting windows and playing 
with a girl ‘adventures’!” 

Enid flushed. “I guess that’s better than 
getting ‘tanned’!” she said hotly. ‘Anyway, 
you can make adventures if you want to. I do 
all the time.’ Again she caught sight of the 
two shadowy figures skulking in the bushes 
near the adobe wall. “I know how we could 
make one together—a thrilling one.” 

“Howe” Eddie was still doubtful. 

“Well, you could be Ricardo and I could 
be Mary Lee. Then we could act out all the 
things they did, and it would be just like hav- 
ing them happen to us.” She held her breath, 
watching him anxiously out of the corner of 
her eye. 

“Aw, say, that’s just girl-stuff! That’s not 
real!” 

“We could make it real. You could meet 
me down by the slough every day and if you 
crossed over to the other side you’d never dare 
get caught because there are signs, ‘No Tres- 
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passing! Beware the Dog!’ all over the place. 
That would be ‘real’ enough!” 

Eddie’s face lighted. ‘Say, that’s not a bad 
idea. I could climb over the Estado wall and 
sneak through the willows without any one 
knowing.” 

Enid’s heart beat fast. If she could just 
get Eddie to make-believe, perhaps after 
awhile he wouldn’t mind so much playing 
with a girl. She outlined plans as fast as she 
could think of them, which was very fast in- 
deed, because she had had much more practice 
at make-believe than most children. Eddie 
listened, impressed in spite of himself. Every 
plan made Ricardo the hero, with Mary Lee 
just waiting to be rescued and to praise his 
bravery. 

“But say,” he interrupted, “I’m not going 
to have any such fool name as Ricardo. 
Sounds like an actor! Can’t I be plain 
Pddies 

Enid hesitated. Certainly “Eddie” was 
“plain” enough. Ricardo seemed to be so 
much more splendid, somehow. It belonged 
to a world of bandits and brave young heroes. 

Eddie eyed her with some anxiety. “Aw, 
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come on! It'll be a lot more real if we don’t 
have to keep remembering those silly names. 
I like ‘Enid’ heaps better than ‘Mary Lee,’ 
anyway.” 

“Do your’ Enid’s cheeks glowed pink. 
“Then I'll be Enid and you be Eddie, and 
we'll play our families are trying their best 
to keep us apart. We won’t let any one see us 
together except Carlos. He used to help the 
others so I know he’ll help us and never tell. 
Bianca might, too. They both know loads of 
stories we can use.” 

“Yes; and we can think of some ourselves. 
Til tell you what—that’ll be your job, think- 
ing up adventures. Then Ill act ’em. Let’s 
start to-morrow. I’ll meet you at the slough 
where the currant-bushes grow on this side. 
Don’t you tell a soul, ’n’ I won’t either.” 

Enid “crossed her heart and hoped to die.” 
It really looked as if Eddie wanted to come 
again, even if she couldn’t throw a ball. Oh, 
what fun they could have together, even if it 
lasted only thirty days until Eddie made his 
thirty dollars. By that time she might even 
be a member of The Gang! But her new- 
found confidence was short-lived. Eddie 
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pulled out his watch and with a sigh of evi- 
dent relief, rose, stretched and yawned. 

“Well, so long. I have to go now. Been 
here my two hours. Don’t forget to keep 
throwing that tennis ball against the barn door 
every chance you get. I have to earn my 
money teaching you something. And now re- 
member, to-morrow right after school, down 
by the slough, and don’t you go hanging on 
the gate waiting for me to come. Gee!” he 
added half to himself and quite unconscious 
of the tears his words brought to Enid’s eyes. 
“It’s a dumb girl-game, but, oh, boy, it’s a 
swell way to keep the kids from knowing 
where I’m going and what for!” 
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CHAPTER X 


HE path to the slough led through a 

strip of orchard where the trees were 
still bare, though soft brown buds were push- 
ing out from the branches. Beyond the or- 
chard the path broke through an opening in 
the high evergreen hedge and came out on the 
bank of a stream. A mass of currant-bushes 
had taken root along the top of the bank, 
which fell away sharply to the edge of the 
water several feet below. It was a sluggish 
stream, except when the spring freshets 
flooded the rivers and sent a swirl of muddy 
overflow through the sloughs which wandered 
about the marshy meadows on the edge of 
town. At present the water crept along among 
mossy stones, twisting lazily back and forth 
in its narrow channel. Here and there it 
widened into pools edged with velvety green 
scum and clumps of cat-tails. 
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A large frog sunning himself on a rotting 
log, plumped into the water as Enid pushed 
her way through the bushes and slid down the 
muddy path to the stepping-stones which 
bridged the slough. No one ever used them 
now, for on the opposite bank there was a 
sign, “No Trespassing! Beware the Dog!” 
Trailing green and brown water-mosses had 
fastened themselves to the stones, their long 
fringes waving idly in the passing current. 

Enid shuddered as she stood gazing into 
the pool below her. Far down on that slimy 
bottom an eel curled and twisted, while a 
slender water-snake wriggled out of sight 
among the clumps of reeds rooted along the 
bank. MHastily she scrambled back up the 
path. The slough fascinated her with all its 
pollywogs and tiny fish, but she did not like 
the sour smell of decaying plants or the creep- 
ing, crawling life which made a film over the 
surface of the water. She did not know what 
all the strange creatures were, but some of 
them skated over the top on long, thin legs, 
while others huddled in bunches where the 
scum was thickest. Above darted dragon- 
flies, skimming the water in search of unwary 
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mosquitoes or balancing on a bending water- 
reed, their wings shimmering in the sun, 
orange, copper and vivid blue. 

Several yards down-stream, where the 
slough passed under the street, Enid could 
just see the wooden bridge over which the 
truck-gardeners passed on their way to and 
from market. Now and then she could hear 
the soft, hollow thud of hoofs on worn planks 
and catch a glimpse of a horse’s head bob- 
bing above the railing. The Estado wall met 
the edge of the water just under the shadow 
of the bridge and the top layer of adobe bricks 
bristled with broken bottles and bits of glass. 

Enid hoped Eddie had forgotten her sugges- 
tion that he make the adventure “real” by 
trespassing on the neighbors’ estate. Unless 
there was a gate less carefully protected than 
the wall, he surely would have to stay on the 
Navarro side of the stream and be satisfied 
with imaginary danger. 

It was after three o’clock and in the dis- 
tance she could hear the shrill, excited voices 
of the children as they came from school. 
Some of them, on their way home to farms 
lying beyond the town, paused on the bridge 
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to hang over the railing, dangling their books 
at the ends of long straps and shouting laugh- 
ing threats to push each other in. Suddenly 
a mop of red hair flamed among the sleek dark 
Mexican heads and black Italian curls. 

For a moment Enid wondered if Eddie had 
forgotten all about meeting her. Perhaps he 
was going fishing with some of those boys or 
hunting pollywogs farther down the stream. 
She longed to call his name, but did not dare. 
Only when all the other children had gone on 
their way and he still lingered, did she feel 
sure that he was not going to desert her. 

With a hasty glance over his shoulder, he 
climbed the railing and stood looking down at 
the water far below. Then, edging along the 
outer strip of planking, one arm thrown over 
the rail, he worked his way to the middle of 
the bridge. There he paused long enough to 
shift his hold before swinging himself care- 
fully over the edge. Enid watched with wide 
eyes as he hung by his hands and searched 
blindly with his toes for a foothold; then just 
as she thought he could not possibly hold on 
another second, his foot found the place it 
sought and he began to climb down the heavy 
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beams which supported the bridge. Like a 
monkey he made his way from one foothold to 
another, working his way toward the square 
adobe pillar that marked the end of the Estado 
wall. When at last he could reach out and 
touch it with his foot, he turned and waved 
a hand in the general direction of the ap- 
pointed meeting-place. 

He had seen her! Enid fluttered her hand- 
kerchief to show that she was watching. How 
brave he was, standing there with one foot on 
the pillar, the other on the bridge, and how 
clever to think of crossing to the one part of 
the wall which was not topped with broken 
glass! Only that one big post had been left 
flat and unprotected. Eddie balanced him- 
self proudly on top of the pillar, then jumped 
to the ground, plunging out of sight among 
‘the willows. Enid was shaking with excite- 
ment by the time he appeared across from her 
on the opposite bank. 

“Oh, Eddie!” she gasped in a loud whisper, 
“YT was sure you'd fall! Hurry up and come 
on over before any one catches you!” 

“Aw, that’s nothin’!” Eddie brushed the 
cobwebs from his shirt sleeves. “That bridge 
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is sure dirty,” he added, crossing the slippery 
stepping-stones with his arms outstretched as 
if he were walking a tight-rope. “Oh, look! 
Water-snake! Wish I had time to catch him. 
And there’s an eel! Gee, he’s a beauty.” 

“OQooooh, please don’t touch them! Eels 
are such slippery, slimy things!” 

“Aw, that’s not a very big one—not more 
*n a foot long. He’s still yellow. When they 
get big they turn silver and go down to the 
river, then all the way down the river to the 
sea. Mydad sayssp. Eels are born in the sea, 
but they go up the rivers to stay until they 
are grown-up and ready to go back to the 
ocean. Gee, I wish I knew as much as my 
dad does. He can tell you all about bugs and 
birds and all kinds of wild animals. He’s 
going to teach me how to fish for trout one of 
these days.” 

“T’d like to know about such things, too, if 
I didn’t have to touch em.” Enid drew back 
as Eddie stirred up the water with a stick and 
sent all the pollywogs scurrying out of sight 
among the trailing mosses. The tiny water- 
snake darted away, and the eel wriggled his 
way along the muddy bottom until he lay far 
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out of Eddie’s reach, half-buried and as still 
as a piece of old rope. 

“See, he’s colored to look just like all the 
slime and mud. You’d never know he was 
there if you hadn’t seen him move.” With a 
sigh Eddie tore himself away from the edge 
of the water and climbed up the bank. “Well, 
come on. We've got to get to work. Been 
throwing the ball the way I said?” 

“Oh, yes; this morning. I can hit. that 
board with the knot-hole in it almost every 
time now.” 

“All right, let’s go.” He pushed through 
the hedge, and started whistling down the 
path through the orchard. Hastily Enid 
clapped her hand over his mouth. 

“Shhhh! They'll hear you! We mustn’t 
make a sound. If they ever find us together 
they’ll lock me up and, oh, what they'll do to 
you!” 

“Who will? Say, didn’t your father ask me 
to take this jobr” 

“Hush! Don’t you see? It’s Aunt Eliza- 
beth! If she catches you here—” She rolled 
her eyes to the sky and shook her head. “You 
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were brave to come, but, oh, Eddie, I couldn’t 
bear to see you ‘shot like a crow’!” 

“Aw, say, let’s forget that stuff!” Eddie 
kicked the dirt with a scornful toe; but some- 
thing in Enid’s face made him pause. She 
had dropped to the ground, crouching close 
to a tree-trunk, her eyes fixed anxiously on the 
corner of the house visible through the shrub- 
bery. Almost before he knew what he was 
doing, Eddie found himself kneeling beside 
her, peering in the same direction. A large 
person in red calico stood by the back steps, 
hand raised to shade her eyes from the sun. 
She, too, was looking; but for whom? 

Eddie began to feel something of Enid’s 
excitement. Creeping through the long grass, 
they moved slowly forward until they could 
hide behind a corner of the fence around the 
drying yard. Bianca was making strange ges- 
tures with both arms, as if signaling to some 
one. Eddie nudged Enid with his elbow. 

“You stay here. I’m going to sneak around 
near the barn to see who’s there.” 

Enid nodded, eyes shining. A queer, soft 
whistle came from Bianca’s lips and then 
from overhead, a flutter of wings and the 
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purring, throaty coo of doves. Down from 
the cupola of the barn they came in a shim- 
mering flock, white, blue and copper, their 
feathers shining as the dragon-flies had shone, 
iridescent in the sun. Circling about Bianca’s 
head, perching on her shoulders and out- 
stretched arms, they devoured the grain she 
held in her hands and scattered on the ground. 
All the while she spoke to them in that low 
caressing voice strange Mexican words that 
sounded almost like a song. 

So delighted was Enid she almost forgot 
about Eddie; but he, too, had seen the birds. 
Back he came, crouching low. 

“Look! See what she’s doing?” he whis- 
pered. “I'll bet some of them are carrier- 
pigeons and she’s sending secret messages to 
somebody. Watch what she does. Maybe 
she’ll find a piece of paper tied to the leg of 
one of them. Keep your eyes open!” 

It was a beautiful idea. Enid looked at 
him with new delight. He did know how to 
play at make-believe, if you gave him half a 
chance. 

If Bianca expected a message that afternoon 
she was disappointed. So was Eddie. He 
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watched hopefully until the last pigeon had 
flown away, satisfied. Then when Bianca had 
returned to her work in the kitchen, he sat 
back on the ground and squinted up to watch 
the birds circling lazily about the eaves of the 
barn. 

“Well, anyway, I'll bet she used to send 
messages that way. Wish I had a carrier- 
pigeon. Wouldn’t it be fun? I could write 
you notes and send them without anybody’s 
knowing.” 

“Tf we’re careful nobody will know what 
we do, anyway. Let’s get into the walled gar- 
den as soon as we can. That’s where Ricardo 
used to play with Mary Lee. Carlos told me 
so. Come on, Eddie; I’ll lead the way.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


NCE inside the adobe wall, Enid closed 
the gate carefully. Not a soul had dis- 
covered them, not even Joaquin. 

“Usually he is somewhere about,” Enid 
said, calling softly; but no dog appeared. 
“Let’s go around by the sun-dial and the 
summer-house. Maybe he’s asleep back 
there.” 

Eddie hung back to examine the wall with 
its heavy gate and iron bolt. “A person could 
lock himself in here if he wanted to. Isn’t 
there any other way to get into the garden?” 

“Not that I know of. Don Gaspar used to 
bring men here when he wanted to talk to 
them in private. Maybe there’s a secret way 
out, but Carlos didn’t say anything about it.” 
She walked ahead, twisting back and forth be- 
tween prim, well-kept beds until she reached 
the far side of the enclosure. Here high 
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shrubs shut off a secluded nook from the more 
formal garden. There was a summer-house 
built under the branches of a weeping mul- 
berry-tree, and on either side grew heavy 
thickets of llac-bushes which were just be- 
ginning to show a growth of tender new green. 

An iron deer with frightened eyes stood 
half hidden in a tangle of vines. The chil- 
dren were stroking its cold pointed nose when 
suddenly Joaquin sprang between them with 
a sharp bark of welcome, wagging a joyful 
tail as he rubbed against Enid. 

“Joaquin! Where did you come from?” 

“He came out of the lilacs, there behind 
the deer. I saw him,” Eddie said. “But why 
didn’t the bushes crackle when he broke 
through? That’s funny.” 

As if he understood what they were saying, 
the dog pulled away from Enid and trotted 
toward the deer. A few feet beyond, he van- 
ished from sight as unexpectedly as he had 
appeared, leaving the children staring after 
him in astonishment. Almost at once his head 
was again thrust into view, and he whined as 
if inviting them to follow him. 

Eddie did not wait for Enid’s urging. Here 
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was adventure after his own heart. Stepping 
past the staring deer, he discovered a low 
arched opening in the tight criss-cross of lilac- 
twigs, and by bending low, found he could 
follow the dog along a twisting tunnel car- 
peted with a spongy green moss. 

Eddie went first, part of the time creeping 
on hands and knees where branches choked 
the passage, while Enid followed, trying not 
to mind the twigs which caught at her braids 
and whipped across her face as she trailed 
close to Eddie’s heels. Not for a moment 
would she have turned back. Eddie was in- 
terested! He was having a “real” adventure! 
To Enid nothing else mattered. 

Yet she was glad when at last Eddie stood 
upright and stepped into a clearing in the 
very heart of the lilac-thicket. The same 
lumpy moss grew in a heavy carpet over the 
ground and the bushes formed walls of brown 
and budding green. Above, the sky formed 
a canopy of blue on which was traced a deli- 
cate pattern of wispy white clouds. Even 
Eddie was impressed as he examined a flat 
rock balanced on a tree stump which must 
have been used as a table, and several smaller 
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logs cut to form seats. Enid dropped down 
on one of these and Joaquin stretched himself 
close by, his fine head pillowed on his paws, 
apparently content now that he had brought 
them to his favorite retreat. 

“It’s just like a fairy-room,” Enid said. 

“It’s more like a robbers’ den.” Eddie sat 
down opposite her. ‘No one would ever guess 
it was here and if you didn’t talk too loud no 
one could hear you even from the garden. I 
wonder if Murrietta and his men really held 
meetings here.” 

“Maybe; but I’m sure Mary Lee and 
Ricardo did. Let’s have it for our secret 
hiding-place.” 

“Suits me.” Eddie stuck his hands in his 
pockets. “If we had something to eat we 
could have a regular picnic on that rock 
table.” 

“T could get some fruit,’ Enid volunteered, 
encouraged by Eddie’s grin, ‘and maybe some 
cookies. Bianca keeps a big jar full in the 
pantry.” 

“Well, go ahead if you want to, but don’t 
get caught. After all my trouble to slip in 
here, it ’ud be just like a girl to spoil it all.” 
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Enid shook her head. “I won’t let any one 
know. Wait ’n’ see. Of course I’m not brave 
like you, but I can keep a secret just as well, 
maybe better! It won’t take long. You hold 
Joaquin so he won’t follow me.” 

Down on her hands and knees she wriggled 
back along the passage, trying not to notice 
the soft gray slugs lying about the roots of the 
lilacs, or the shiny little beetles scuttling across 
her path. Whenever possible she walked, 
bending low to avoid the branches. The jour- 
ney back to the iron deer was much shorter 
than she expected. Stepping cautiously out 
into the sunlit garden, she listened a moment 
for sounds of Carlos’ hoe, then ran lightly 
toward the gate. Standing on tiptoe, she 
peeped through the grating, making sure no 
one was in sight before she pulled back the 
bolt and slipped out. 

It was easy to dodge in and out on her way 
around the house, much easier than it had 
been with Eddie crunching along behind her 
on the gravel walks. Bianca was starting out 
with a pan of scraps for the chickens, but she 
did not notice the little figure crouched be- 
hind the open cellar door. Neither did she 
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see the flash of blue gingham that disappeared 
around the corner of the house as she came 
back with her empty pan balanced on her 
head. 

Some one else, however, saw that flash of 
blue. Just as Enid darted back through the 
gate into the garden, she found herself firmly 
caught by the shoulder. Only too well she 
knew that strong, vigorous grasp. Hastily she 
hid her hands behind her back and looked up 
innocently into Aunt Elizabeth’s face. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I’m so sorry! I didn’t 
see you.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you did. Will you 
please tell me what you are doing snooping 
around Bianca’s kitchen?” 

“Oh, I was just playing, Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“Well, that’s a strange way to play, dodging 
around corners as if some one were after you. 
What have you there in your hands?” 

“Just—just a cookie.” 

igerivessce, | 

Reluctantly Enid held out one hand in 
which were clutched six or seven raisin cook- 
ies, fat brown ones still warm from the oven. 

“Mercy on us! You don’t expect to eat all 
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those! What is Bianca thinking of?” With 
a quick gesture she twisted Enid about and 
discovered in her other hand a large hunk of 
gingerbread. 

“Enid Allen! Of all the little pigs! I cer- 
tainly shall give that Mexican woman a piece 
of my mind.” 

“But, Aunt Elizabeth, she didn’t know— 
she wasn’t there. I just helped myself.” 

“To you mean to say you deliberately took 
all that food when her back was turned? 
Really, I cannot understand you, brought up 
to be an honorable, truth-telling child, yet 
capable of doing such a deceitful, under- 
hand—” Words failed her. She let go of 
her niece’s shoulder and regarded her in ex- 
asperated silence. 

Enid hung her head, but not from shame. 
She was wondering how in the world she 
would escape without revealing that her 
sailor-blouse was packed full of fresh fruit 
and fat dried prunes. She knew that if her 
aunt took it into her head to shake her, as she 
sometimes did when utterly at a loss for a 
suitable punishment, there would be a shower 
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of things to eat which probably would send 
her to bed for the rest of the day. 

In that moment of tense and awful silence, 
Joaquin suddenly came bounding across the 
flower-beds and thrust a cold nose against 
Enid’s hot little fist. Hastily she snatched the 
cookies out of his way and glanced up to see 
Eddie sauntering toward them, his curly red 
hair on end, his white teeth flashing in a bash- 
ful grin. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Allen,” he said. “I 
hope you don’t mind my asking Enid to get 
something to eat. We'd been working pretty 
hard at our games and I didn’t have much 
lunch.” 

Enid gasped. Why, oh, why had he come? 
Now the make-believe was all spoiled. Aunt 
Elizabeth knew he was there and all the mys- 
tery was gone. Eddie, however, did not seem 
to look at it that way. His pleading eyes were 
fixed on Aunt Elizabeth’s face and that irate 
lady found herself meeting his gaze with an 
answering smile. 

“Well, Eddie! I had no idea you were 
here. Of course you children may have all 
the cookies you like. Why didn’t you tell me, 
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Enid? Really, you are the strangest child! 
You know you can have whatever you want 
by merely asking. What possible object could 
you have in taking things behind Bianca’s 
back e” 

Enid did not try to explain. She held out 
her hands and presented Eddie with both 
cookies and gingerbread, but she did not meet 
his eyes. Her own were blurred with tears. 
Worse than any punishment won in the cause 
of high adventure, was this foolish ending 
that made it nothing more than a childish 
scrape. She had been ready to protect their 
secret even to the point of letting herself be 
sent to her room, and he had spoiled it all by 
appearing on the scene. Boys just couldn’t 
understand! 

When Aunt Elizabeth had returned to the 
house, Eddie capered about gleefully. “TI call 
that pretty quick work! And I didn’t tell a 
lie, either,” he added, glancing suspiciously at 
Enid, who stood leaning against the gate, 
which was once more closed and bolted. ‘We 
have been working pretty hard and I didn’t 
get much lunch, just a coupl’a sandwiches and 
an apple. Let’s eat this stuff and then get 
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busy with that ball. I haven’t taught you a 
thing to-day.” 

Enid made no answer. 

“Say, you aren’t mad, are your” He re- 
garded her with eyes as puzzled as her aunt’s 
had been. Enid shook her head, blinking 
back the tears. 

“Gee, you’re a funny kid! Not even a 
‘thanks’ for getting you out of trouble! Guess 
if I hadn’t come when I did you’d have been 
in a nice mess.” 

Listlessly Enid emptied her blouse, hand- 
ing him apples, bananas and fat black prunes. 
“TY wouldn’t have cared even if she’d put me 
to bed,” she gulped. “Oh, don’t you see? Now 
she knows you’re here. It isn’t a secret any 
more. It isn’t any fun/’ Her voice trailed 
off in a tearful wail in spite of her struggles 
to keep it steady. 

“Gee, I can’t stand girls who cry,” Eddie 
muttered, stuffing the fruit into his pockets. 
“Anyway, just because she found out I’m here 
to-day doesn’t make any difference. She 
doesn’t know what we’ve been doing. If she’d 
sent you to bed or something, I couldn’t have 
earned my dollar, and that’s what I’m here 
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for. To-morrow we can start all over again 
just the same. I'll hide this fruit in the lilacs, 
so we can have something to eat next time 
without getting caught.” 

“Next time!” As Eddie vanished, Enid 
mopped her eyes with a prune-stained hand- 
kerchief and smiled tremulously at Joaquin, 
who sat watching her with wistful, question- 
ing eyes. “Next time! Did you hear him? 
He’s coming again to-morrow. He said so. 
I guess even Aunt Elizabeth can’t spoil all 
the fun. Oh, Joaquin, ’mso happy! Eddie’s 
having a good time. I know he is. And you 
never can tell. Maybe one of these days he’ll 
really want to come!” 
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Praip Cat 
CHAPTER XII 


T the end of the first week Eddie received 

from Mr. Allen six silver dollars. He 

showed them to Enid and jingled them 
proudly in his pocket. 

‘Where are you going to keep your money 
until you have enough to pay for the win- 
dow?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I thought I might 
keep it in an old tin money-box my dad gave 
me for a coin-collection.” 

“But where will you keep the box? Some 
one might find it.” They were sitting in the 
lilac-room, eating peanuts which Eddie had 
brought with him. “TI should think you’d 
bury it somewhere. That’s what people al- 
ways used to do. You could put a stone or 
something over the place so no one could see 
where you had been digging.” 

“Say, that’s a good idea! Why couldn't I 
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bury it here? Nobody could find this place 
even if they knew there was money hidden 
somewhere around.” 

“Oh, let’s! You get the money-box and Ill 
get one of Carlos’ trowels. If I were you I 
wouldn’t carry all those big dollars with me 
even for a day.” 

Not one of the week’s adventures was as 
thrilling as the burying of that treasure. They 
managed to move one of the log seats and un- 
covered such a colony of many-legged bugs 
and fat earth-worms that Enid made Eddie 
do all the digging while she stood by, clasp- 
ing the battered tin box in her arms and urg- 
ing him to hurry. Eddie soon had a hole deep 
enough to hold the treasure-chest, and with 
great care they packed the dirt about it and 
rolled the log back in place. It was all very 
solemn as they pledged each other to secrecy. 

“T suppose Joaquin Murrietta had gold and 
silver buried all over this part of the country. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to find some of it?” Enid’s 
eyes sparkled. “Ill tell you what let’s do! 
You be Murrietta and I’ll be one of your 
spies who lives here ready to help you escape 
whenever you are in trouble. My stable is 
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full of the fastest horses to be had, and we'll 
make up signals so I can warn you when the 
sheriff or some of your enemies are near.” 

That indeed was a game worth playing! 
All the next week the meetings by the slough 
were made more mysterious by a weird, sharp 
whistle answered by the purring call of a 
wood-dove. 

The unearthing of the treasure-chest the 
second Saturday morning was attended by 
elaborate secrecy, with Enid keeping guard 
near the iron deer, uttering reassuring “‘coo’s” 
every few minutes to tell Murrietta that all 
was well. Later she joined him to view the 
twelve silver dollars piled in an impressive 
heap at the bottom of the tin box. 

“We ought to shine them,” she said. “Shall 
I go get some silver polish?” 

“No! Who ever heard of buried silver 
staying brighte -Hereleteme! haves itsee I 
put the chest back while you get the horses 
ready. We must make our escape at once be- 
fore the posse comes to search the place.” 

Enid was not sure just what a “posse” was, 
but she hurried away to the barn where Car- 
los had cleared out one of the box-stalls for 
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their use. He also had made “horses” out of 
long, slender sticks of bamboo, assuring them 
that Ricardo and Mary Lee had not scorned 
such childish substitutes for flesh-and-blood 
steeds. Very soon Enid and Eddie, each 
astride a stick, had learned to take the part of 
both horse and rider in one, and there was con- 
siderable rivalry between them as to which 
could run the faster. To-day they had planned 
a race to test their speed, urged on by the 
necessity of escaping the posse which at pres- 
ent was following close upon Murrietta’s 
heels. 

By the time Eddie put in his appearance, 
Enid was waiting with both horses decked in 
gay Mexican trappings, their saddles cov- 
ered with silver mountings. His face was red, 
and he wiped the beads of sweat from his fore- 
head. 

“Gee, I didn’t know those old log seats were 
so heavy. I never tried to move one alone be- 
fore, and I couldn’t budge it. You'll have to 
go back with me after awhile and help push 
it over the hole. Come on now, though, and 
test out our horses. I'll bet I beat you with- 
out half trying.” 
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They trotted slowly through the vegetable- 
garden to the big lawn under the oak-trees. 
No one was about. Aunt Elizabeth was lying 
down with a headache, so there was no danger 
of their being seen except by Carlos, who was 
as fine a fellow-conspirator as any bandit 
could wish. 

“Tet’s start here by the house, race to that 
oak-tree with the white rose climbing over it, 
then back. That sheriff and his men may 
dash around the corner of the house any 
minute.” 

Enid nodded, spoke to her horse and off 
they went, side by side, galloping as hard as 
they could. Rounding the tree, Enid let 
Eddie go ahead, but by the time they dashed 
back to the starting point, she had almost 
caught up again. He looked at her as they 
leaned against the house to get their breath. 

“Of course I won,” he said. “I knew I 
would. Murrietta’s horse is the fastest in 
California. But that little mare of yours is 
not so bad—” He broke off, frowning slightly 
as he dropped the deep, commanding voice of 
Murrietta and slipped into the tones of Eddie 
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Miller. “Say, Enid, I didn’t know you could 
run so fast.” 

Enid flushed. “Oh, I can’t—not very 
fast.” 

“Well, let’s see how fast. Get off your 
horse and don’t gallop—run. Come on—one, 
two, three, ready, set, go!” 

Enid ran as she never had run before, far 
out across the lawn, around the tree and back 
again, Eddie pounding at her heels. 

“Gee!” he gasped as they threw themselves 
down on the grass. “You could run circles 
around Kit and she can beat most of the boys!” 

“Oh, Eddie, do you think I coulde” 

“Sure, I know it. I wasn’t trying to beat 
you that time, but I’m not so sure I could if I 
tried!” Such an admission from the ever- 
confident Eddie was almost more than Enid 
could bear. Even if she couldn’t throw a ball 
after two weeks of hard practise, at least there 
was something she could do which other chil- 
dren thought important. 

“Come on. Let me show you how runners 
get down on their hands and toes when they 
start a real race. You run like a streak, but of 
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course you have to learn how to do it right, 
and I’m your trainer.” 

Murrietta was forgotten and for half an 
hour Enid followed Eddie’s instructions, trot- 
ting about the lawn, her arms bent at the el- 
bow, her head up at what her trainer assured 
her was the proper angle for a professional 
runner, then sprinting to show her speed until 
she was so tired she stumbled and fell. By 
the time he was willing to stop, Enid’s heart 
was pounding against her ribs and her tem- 
ples throbbed until the tears lay close behind 
her eyes; but Enid did not care. What if she 
was so hot that her cheeks felt ready to burst 
and her throat was raw and sore every time 
she took a breath? Eddie was looking at her 
with new respect. Eddie said she could run! 

Rather than admit how weary she was, 
Enid suggested that they again mount their 
horses and go down by the slough, where 
Murrietta surely could make his escape. She 
did not want Eddie to discover that his re- 
quired two hours were more than up. It was 
so wonderful to have him there, really pleased 
with her and anxious to go on with their ad- 
ventures together. Eddie agreed and went 
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prancing off, leaving Enid to follow as best 
she could. 

She walked her horse slowly through the 
orchard, dragging one foot after the other. 
Her heart still thumped so, every step sent 
sharp pains through her head and she longed 
to lie down in the long grass and close her 
eyes to the hot afternoon sun. But Eddie 
would be waiting and he was not very patient. 
She found him prancing beside one of the 
pools where he had been giving his horse a 
drink. 

“Look! I just thought of something new 
to do—something you never even dreamed of!” 
He beamed up at her. Almost all their games 
were planned by Enid, and he was proud 
to be able to contribute something of his own. 
“See, the slough has risen until the stepping- 
stones are covered. There is no way to escape 
unless the horses jump the stream. Mine is 
a wonderful jumper and I know he can do it. 
He has to, or all is lost. Come on. IT'll go 
first.” 

“Oh, Eddie, don’t! You'll never make it. 
Let’s build a bridge. Ill help you put down 
a plank.” 
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“Bridge? I should say not! There wouldn’t 
be time. Here goes!” He scrambled back up 
the path, selected a point where the slough 
was fairly narrow, stood back from the edge 
far enough to get a running start, then sprang 
from one high bank to the other in a wild, 
sprawling leap. Enid watched, torn between 
fright and admiration. There he was, quite 
safe on the other bank, his hands and knees 
caked with mud where he had landed on all 
fours, his face beaming in a triumphant grin. 

“There, didn’t I tell you? Come on now, 
it’s your turn. If you can jump as well as you 
run, you'll make it sure.” 

“Oh, but I can’t! You aren’t a bit afraid, 
but Iam. I hate the old slough, it’s so slimy 
and green. Just to look at it makes me shiver. 
I couldn’t jump over it. I couldn’t!” 

“Aw, ’Fraid-cat! I thought you had more 
sense. We can’t have any more fun if you’re 
going to back down every time J think of 
something really good to do. When you 
think up something, I do it all right. Now 
that J think up something you want to get out 
of it.” 

“No, I don’t; not if it’s something I can do. 
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But I never tried to jump so far in all my 
life.” Her tired little face lighted with sud- 
den inspiration. “Anyway, you’ve got to 
teach me to jump first. You’re my trainer. 
You can’t expect me just to know how all at 
once.” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to do—teach 
you. You can’t learn unless you try. You 
saw how I did it, now go ahead. Leave the 
horse there if you want to; you might trip. 
But you’ve got to jump!” 

Enid dragged herself to the edge of the 
bank and looked down into the water. It was 
a dirty brown stream now. Snows were melt- 
ing in the mountains, and rivers and sloughs 
were rising. She drew back, dizzy and afraid, 
shaking her head in answer to Eddie’s urging. 
His voice came from afar off, taunting, 
shrill— 

“Fraid-cat! ’Fraid-cat! Just like a girl! 
All right. If you don’t jump I’m going home 
—and maybe I won’t come back!” 

Sick terror seized her. Eddie might not 
come back! She did not stop to reason. She 
could feel the hot tears slip down her cheeks, 
and bit her lips to stop their trembling. All 
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the world tipped and whirled about her. 
Through a shimmering mist she saw Eddie 
jumping up and down on the opposite bank. 

“All right—here—I—come.” She stood 
back, ran a few steps, then jumped, her eyes 
tight shut against a world grown suddenly 
strange and terrible. 

Her foot struck something—the farther 
bank—she was safe—and then without warn- 
ing, the ground caved away beneath her and 
she fell backwards with a sickening splash 
into the swirling, murky water of the slough. 
She felt it close over her. It was in her 
mouth, her ears, her nose. She fought against 
it with her hands, kicked against it with her 
feet, and then all was choking, blinding dark- 
ness. 

Faintly, through a hollow roar, Eddie’s 
voice reached her, a shaking voice no longer 
taunting and shrill: 

“Enid! Enid! Open your eyes! You're 
all right. I got you out. Look, it’s Eddie! 
Don’t kick so. Here, sit up. You got a lot 
of water in your mouth, but you’re all right 
now. Wake up!” 

Warm sunshine, clean, sweet grass. Eddie 
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holding her in his arms and mopping her 
face with a muddy handkerchief. She looked 
about her, sick and dizzy. Slimy moss and 
thick black mud stuck to her hands. Her 
clothes were soaked and her hair, loosened | 
from its braids, hung in strings about her face. 
In spite of the heat she shivered violently, un- 
able to stop. Eddie was trying to explain. 
The soft bank had given way. She hadn’t 
jumped in just the right place. Did she think 
her clothes would dry? Perhaps she ought to 
take some of them off. 

Enid shook her head and tried to smile. 
Her teeth clicked against each other whenever 
she opened her mouth, but she managed to 
stammer, “It’s c-c-c-cold. I’d b-b-b-better go 
in the h-h-h-house.”’ 

“Oh, gee, what'll your aunt say? I guess 
your dress is ruined. Honest, if you’d just 
used your head! You might have known you 
couldn’t jump there where it was so wide. 
That’s just like a girl, not paying attention 
when you try to teach her something!” 

His voice had grown more gruff and natu- 
ral now that Enid was struggling to her feet. 
She heard the scolding tone without really 
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hearing the words. She wanted to get warm. 
She wanted to go to sleep. For the moment 
Eddie didn’t seem to matter. He steadied her 
as she walked uncertainly through the orchard, 
his arm about her waist. Something in her 
face frightened him. In a scared voice he 
CAticdmioroianca, and, at shers order ran 
through the house in search of Aunt Elizabeth. 

Even in her misery, with Bianca peeling 
off her wet clothes and moaning soft, pitying 
Spanish words over her, Enid wondered what 
Aunt Elizabeth would do to Eddie. She 
recognized her aunt’s voice, caught a glimpse 
of her horrified face over Bianca’s broad 
shoulder, and knew that whatever she did, 
it would be something Eddie would never for- 
get. 

“Tt was all my fault,” he was stammering, 
“really it was; but I didn’t mean to let her get 
hurt and I'l] never, never let it happen again!” 

“You’re a wretched, ungrateful boy! 
‘Didn’t mean to!’ The idea of making a little 
girl do such a thing! If I ever catch you 
around this place again—” 

Enid tried to cry out, tried to protest that 
it wasn’t Eddie’s fault, but Bianca did not wait 
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to let her explain. Wrapping the shivering 
little body in a warm blanket, she gathered 
Enid up in her arms as if she were a baby. 
Enid struggled feebly and called Eddie’s 
name, but the angry voices were fading away 
somewhere in the distance. Bianca was carry- 
ing her upstairs. 
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O Enid the days that followed seemed 
like one long weird night. She was lost 
in a tangle as hard to understand as the ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland. 
“Lie down, my dear! Lie down, my dear!” 
a crisp person in a white cap kept saying. 
“You must lie down, my dear!” Enid could 
not manage to do anything else, no matter 
how hard she tried. And she did try, 
for there was Eddie on the other side of the 
bed, grinning at her through a yellow mist 
of lamplight, and saying over and over in a 
taunting sing-song, “You have to jump! You 
have to jump, or I won’t come back at all!” 
Then there was a man. Enid did not have 
to look twice to know who he was. He had 
stepped right down from the frame of Don 
Gaspar’s portrait and his eyes blazed accus- 
ingly at her from under his heavy brows. He 
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talked in a gruff voice, muttering something 
about “‘cold”—or was it “gold”? Every time 
he came he wanted to look down her throat 
and tap her chest. Perhaps he thought she 
had swallowed some of his gold, for he kept 
begging her to “Open wider—just a little 
wider!” As soon as he started to reach down 
her throat with a long, thin stick, she shut her 
teeth tight and refused to open them again, 
though something that had been put on the 
stick left a bitter taste on her tongue. It 
seemed to make Don Gaspar very angry and 
he went off in a corner to whisper to the lady 
in white. They thought she could not hear, 
but she knew what they said. “As soon as 
che tallsasleepae.: 

But Enid knew how to fool them. She sim- 
ply would not go to sleep! She lay staring at 
the ceiling waiting for daylight to come, but 
so long as she watched, it never did. She 
knew that if she shut her eyes, a new day 
would be there when she opened them again, 
but she wanted to catch it coming. If she 
waited long enough—but, dear me, there was 
Aunt Elizabeth crying and Father with his 
rumpled hair standing on end, pacing up and 
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down. He was all mussed up with his collar 
unfastened, and so was Aunt Elizabeth. 

Enid wanted to laugh, but it hurt too much 
to swallow, and when you laugh, a swallow 
always catches you before you know it. When 
you cry it does, too, but Enid did not cry until 
Eddie went away. Suddenly she looked over 
toward the lamp where he had been standing 
and he wasn’t there. After that she cried all 
the time and called his name so loudly, a whole 
crowd of people stood around and hissed at 
her, “Shhhhhh!” The air was full of their 
hot breath, scorching Enid’s face. 

“T’ll jump, Eddie,” she screamed. “I won’t 
be a ’fraid-cat! Dll jump! Oh, please come 
back—come back—come back!” 

Aunt Elizabeth tried to stop her, and so 
did Father, grim and frowning. He didn’t 
look like Father at all. In fact, the minute 
Enid glanced away, he turned into Don Gas- 
par and Aunt Elizabeth into the crisp white 
person saying over and over: 

“Lie down, my dear! Lie down, my dear! 
You must lie down, my dear!” 

Enid did not know when she fell asleep. 
Certainly she had not meant to; but just for 
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an instant she shut her eyes and when she 
opened them, the daylight had come and the 
sun was pouring in through her window, 
splashing in a great yellow pool in the center 
of her blue carpet. A nurse stood by the bed 
pouring some water into a glass. She smiled 
at Enid and asked if she would like to have 
a drink. Enid smiled back and nodded her 
head. It was too much trouble to talk. The 
nurse seemed to know just what she wanted 
almost before she wanted it, so there really 
was nothing to say. 

After a while Aunt Elizabeth came, and 
Father. They looked very white and thin. 
Enid wondered if they were not feeling well, 
but Father brought her a great armful of 
lilacs, and she forgot to ask. The lilacs had 
not been in bloom when she fell asleep. Per- 
haps she was like Rip Van Winkle! The lilacs 
made her think of Eddie, and after every one 
else had gone she whispered to the nurse: 

“Did Eddie ever come backr” 

The nurse shook her head. “Not yet, dear. 
You have been a very sick little girl for a 
long time and no one has been allowed to see 
you. But he will come later, just as soon as 
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you are well enough to sit up. You must be 
very quiet and eat all the gruel and milk I 
bring you, then before you know it, you will 
be out playing again.” 

However, Enid had been well enough to sit 
up for many days before any one mentioned 
Eddie’s name. Part of each morning and 
each afternoon she sat propped up in a big 
chair in the bay window of Aunt Elizabeth’s 
room, dressed in a dainty new padded kimono 
sprinkled all over with gay little embroidered 
flowers. Father had brought it to her from 
San Francisco and Aunt Elizabeth had found 
pink satin bedroom slippers to match. Ever 
so many people sent her flowers and gifts, 
even the manager of the hotel where they had 
spent a few days. She felt like a princess, 
being waited on by the nurse, Bianca, and 
Aunt Elizabeth, with Father hurrying home 
early each evening with a surprise package 
in his pocket. 

Yet the one person from whom she longed 
most to hear, sent no word. Eddie did not 
even come to the door to ask how she was. 
One evening Enid found courage to ask Bianca 
about him. The old woman shook her head. 
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Eddie had not been around the place since the 
day of the accident, when Aunt Elizabeth sent 
him home. Enid said no more, but watched 
every day in hopes of seeing him playing in 
the street. It was vacation-time now and the 
children had scattered for the summer. Now 
and then one rode by on a bicycle, or passed 
with a fishing-pole trailing over his shoulder; 
but for the most part the street was deserted, 
its thick spring mud dried by the hot June 
sun and powdered to a fine gray dust by pass- 
ing teams. 

Eddie’s family had not gone away. Every 
morning his mother threw open the front win- 
dows and tied back the curtains to let the 
rooms air while it was still cool. She had 
fluffy red hair like Eddie’s and always seemed 
to be laughing. Every evening she sat on the 
front steps in a frilly white dress while Ed- 
die’s father puttered about the garden, water- 
ing the lawn and flowers. 

Only Eddie himself kept out of sight, and 
Enid wondered sadly if he would ever come 
near her again. She had been a ’fraid-cat and 
had failed to do the very first make-believe 
thing he had made up all by himself. If she 
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hadn’t been so afraid of that creepy slough, she 
would have kept her eyes open and jumped at 
the right place. Eddie was right. She had 
acted “just like a girl.’ Would he really carry 
out his threat and “never come back’? Enid 
did not care so very much whether she got well 
in a hurry or stayed where she was. It would 
be lonely now to play in the garden. 

One day, as Enid sat looking out of the 
window, there was a soft knock at the door, 
and there stood Carlos, smiling his crooked 
smile and asking if he might see the Sefiorita. 
In his hand he carried a large orange with a 
navel so big it stuck out in a great lump. 
Carlos presented his gift to Enid and stood 
talking to her for a few minutes, his back 
to the nurse. As he talked he made such 
strange faces and pointed toward the orange 
with such queer gestures, that Enid wondered 
what in the world he was trying to tell her. 
He was gone almost before she could ask a 
question, and while the nurse went for her 
patient’s ten-o’clock glass of milk, Enid exam- 
ined the orange with great care. Not until 
she had turned it over several times, however, 
did she discover that the navel had been cut 
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loose from the rest of the orange and then 
stuck back in place. Only a fine line showed 
where it had been tampered with, and Enid 
had a hard time loosening it with her finger- 
nail. When she did succeed in pulling it 
out, she found that the little sections of that 
baby orange inside the navel had been re- 
moved and in their place was a tiny roll of 
oiled paper carefully tied with a piece of 
grass. 

Hastily Enid put the navel back and tucked 
the note into the pocket of her dressing-gown. 
Miss Parker must not discover a secret so 
mysterious! With unusual eagerness Enid 
drank her milk and sent the nurse away much 
encouraged to see her small patient take any 
interest at all in food. Then the moment the 
door closed, she pulled out her letter and un- 
folded it. Printed in red ink, the letters so 
small she could scarcely read them, was this 
message: 

‘Watch tree by tower at two to-day. Crow 
coming.” 

What in the world did Carlos mean? Of 
course the “tree by tower” must be the euca- 
lyptus just outside the window where she was 
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sitting. She could almost touch its smooth 
white trunk, stripped now of all its bark. But 
what about “crow”? She could make noth- 
ing of it. Unfortunately at two o’clock she 
would be taking a nap while Miss Parker went 
off duty for a few hours. At three Bianca 
would let her get up again, but then it would 
be too late. From the bed in her room she 
could not even see the tree. 

She lay thinking about it after the nurse 
had tucked her in bed and gone off for the 
afternoon. Something exciting must be about 
to take place, or Carlos would never have 
taken the trouble to warn her in such a strange 
way. It hardly seemed fair that after all 
these weeks of being shut up, she should have 
to miss the one mysterious thing that had hap- 
pened. Somehow it wasn’t so much fun to- 
day, this being a sick princess. She wondered 
if, by opening her window and leaning far 
out, she could catch a glimpse of the tree. 
Surely it wouldn’t hurt her to walk across the 
room if she popped right back under the 
covers. 

Softly she slid out of bed, put on her slip- 
pers and dressing-gown, and made her way 
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unsteadily across the blue carpet to the win- 
dow. It seemed a very long distance. The 
bottoms of her feet prickled as if they had 
been asleep and her knees were wobbling by 
the time she sank down on a low rocker and 
pressed her cheek against the glass. Not a 
branch of the eucalyptus could she see! A 
corner of the house was in the way and with- 
out opening the window, Enid knew it was 
no use. For a few moments she sat looking 
out of the window, then suddenly got to her 
feet and shuffled slowly toward the door that 
led into the hall. She couldn’t miss the 
“crow”! With Aunt Elizabeth down-town, 
she was sure no one would catch her if she 
went as softly as she could. 

Down the hall, into Aunt Elizabeth’s room 
she went, steadying herself against the wall 
and finding it a real adventure to be walking 
alone. The farther she went the less her feet 
prickled and the more sure she was that she 
could manage this little expedition without 
any one’s being the wiser. She closed the door 
and walked proudly over to her chair without 
holding on to anything. The comforter was 
still there and the pillows against which she 
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leaned when Miss Parker propped her up. 
Enid settled herself as best she could. It was 
almost two and from where she sat she felt 
as if she were perched on one of the branches 
that brushed against the glass every time the 
wind blew. 

She did not have long to wait. Just as the 
enameled clock on the dresser pointed to two 
o'clock, she heard a scuffling and scrambling 
outside and a moment later a bright red mop 
of curls raised itself above the window-ledge, 
followed by a faded shirt without any sleeves 
and a pair of overalls with a large patch in the 
seat. 

Enid cried out, “Eddie!” and _ instantly 
a pair of freckled arms wound themselves 
around the branch nearest her and a beaming 
face turned to smile through the window. It 
was a sun-browned Eddie with a peeling nose, 
looking longer and thinner in overalls shrunk 
until they fitted like ‘a glove; but it was a 
friendly Eddie whose teeth flashed in the gay- 
est of grins and whose gray eyes were spark- 
ling with little dancing lights. 

He motioned to her to raise the window, 
and she tried her best; but the sash stuck and 
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they were obliged to be satisfied with a sign- 
language invented on the spot. It was not so 
dificult as one might suppose for him to tell 
her that he had been sent to the country to 
visit his uncle, where he had fished and hunted 
squirrels and learned to milk a cow. It was 
as good as a circus to see him handle an 
imaginary fishing-pole and land a floppy, 
struggling fish. Then he managed to shoot 
a gun and scamper like a squirrel both at the 
same time, which made Enid giggle for the 
first time in a month. Delighted at his suc- 
cess, Eddie next pretended he was a monkey, 
climbing almost out of sight to hang from a 
branch, his head upside down so that the ab- 
surd faces he made looked exactly like the 
grimaces of a playful ape. 

When at last he settled down again on the 
comfortable branch outside the window, he 
told her that he had had no idea she was so 
ill until the night before, when he got back 
from the country. Carlos had told him then 
and agreed to carry the message in the orange. 
Eddie showed her how sorry he was by pre- 
tending to cry and mopping his eyes with a 
large and grimy handkerchief fished out of 
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his overalls-pocket. Enid laughed at him un- 
til she was tired, then lay back in her chair 
and smiled, perfectly happy to know that he 
still wanted to play with her and didn’t think 
her too much of a baby for falling in the 
slough. 

He asked if she could come outside the next 
day, but she had to shake her head. Using 
two long, thin fingers for legs, she walked 
them along the arm of the chair to show him 
how wobbly her knees were. Then it was his 
turn to laugh and explain that he would come 
again next day at the same time. Enid made 
him understand that she was supposed to be 
asleep, but if all went well and Aunt Eliza- 
beth was out, she would let him know by put- 
ting her rag doll in the window where he 
could easily see it from the ground below. 

Enid was beginning to feel tired, and she 
was afraid Bianca would come to waken her 
and find her gone from her bed. Yet she hated 
to tell Eddie to go when he had been away so 
long. It was Carlos who finally came to the 
rescue. He whistled softly under the eucalyp- 
tus-tree and beckoned to Eddie. Eddie nod- 
ded in reply, and with a final wave of his 
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freckled paw, swung out of sight, leaving Enid 
to slip back to bed. There Bianca found her 
a few minutes later, sound asleep, a smile 
curving her lips and her face pillowed on the 
soft rag body of Camelia Anne. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HE next day Enid entertained Eddie 
with a puppet-show, Camelia Anne and 
a dilapidated white teddy-bear being the 
actors. Eddie came dressed as a cowboy and 
gave an imitation of a Wild West Show, rid- 
ing the tree as if it were a bucking broncho. 
Every day they thought of something dif- 
ferent to do, and it was not until the fourth 
afternoon that Aunt Elizabeth caught them. 
Eddie was very much embarrassed and started 
to scramble down the tree as fast as he could, 
before he was sent home. But Aunt Eliza- 
beth, instead of being cross, was so pleased 
Enid felt well enough to play, that she in- 
vited him to come inside and have ice-cream 
and cake. ‘Chocolate ice-cream,” she added, 
seeing him hesitate. 
Eddie came. He sat on the edge of a very 
straight chair and balanced a saucer on his 
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knee, but he refused to speak until spoken to. 
In fact, it was hard to believe that this could 
be the same boy who, a few minutes before, 
had been doing stunts outside the window. 
Enid was uncomfortable, too, until Aunt 
Elizabeth left the room; but the moment her 
back was turned, she and Eddie promptly got 
the giggles and had a hilarious time until the 
nurse asked him to go home for fear Enid 
would get too tired. 

“You see, this is the first day she has been 
allowed to have company,” Miss Parker ex- 
plained. “Enid has seen no one outside the 
family until this afternoon.” Whereupon the 
children got the giggles worse than ever, 
though the nurse had not the remotest idea 
why. 

Enid was now so anxious to grow strong 
again that she insisted on being allowed to 
go down-stairs to meals. Eddie had a cold, 
and a week of heavy fog made it impossible 
for him to pay his daily visit to the eucalyptus- 
tree, so that Enid was left pretty much to her 
own devices. By that time, Miss Parker had 
gone and it was Bianca who tucked her in for 
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the night and put out the candles, just as she 
had before Enid’s illness. 

A few days of play around the house were 
rather fun, but at last Enid grew weary of her 
dolls and books, paints and modeling-clay. 
She was ready for more adventures, and one 
morning as she hopped out of bed, she deter- 
mined to see if Aunt Elizabeth would not let 
her pay another visit to the attic. Lately she 
had thought very little about the doll-room, 
but now the prospect of opening the chest 
made even a foggy day welcome, so long as 
there was no Eddie to amuse her. Before 
going down to breakfast she slipped the iron 
key into her pocket, thrilled to feel it thump- 
ing against her as she skipped downstairs. 

“Really, Enid; you are?sotull*of lites! 
believe you are strong enough to play out- 
side,” Aunt Elizabeth declared, smiling as she 
kissed her cheek. ‘The sun is breaking 
through the fog and by the time you have had 
your breakfast, it will be warm enough for 
you to take a walk about the garden.” 

“Do get outside, Chicken,’ Father said. 
‘You need pink cheeks to match that gay dress 
you have on. By the way, Eddie must be get- 
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ting worried about his debt. You haven’t been 
able to be ‘trained’ for a long time. You two 
were getting along pretty well together, 
weren’t your Eddie tells me you could throw 
a ball ‘not so bad for a girl, and could run 
faster than a lot of boys. That’s quite a com- 
pliment from the scornful Eddie!” 

Enid’s heart leaped. Eddie had told her 
father that! 

“Oh, yes, he was teaching me ever so many 
things, but I’m pretty slow about learning. 
I’m—I’m a ’fraid-cat.” She smiled apolo- 
getically, wondering a little at the expression 
in Father’s eyes. If she had not known that 
men never cry, she would have thought there 
were tears shining back of his glasses. 

“Don’t you worry about being slow, Small 
Daughter, or a ’fraid-cat either,’ he said, 
clearing his throat. ‘The slower you are, the 
more money Eddie makes, and the more afraid 
you are, the braver he feels! Let’s see; he has 
collected about twelve dollars, hasn’t he?” 

Enid nodded. 

“Highteen more days to go. Three more 
weeks. Here it is July. He'll have to work 
steadily in order to finish up before school 
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starts again. By the time he is over his cold 
you ought to be well enough to do a bit of 
ball-throwing if he doesn’t work you too hard. 
However, that is up to you. Whenever you 
feel like having him around, just whistle— 
but then, perhaps you can’t whistle!” He 
smiled at her teasingly, reaching out to cap- 
ture her thin little fingers in his firm big ones. 

“T can’t whistle but I can coo—” she broke 
off, horrified to hear her own voice giving 
away such a precious secret as those mysteri- 
ous signals. But Father did not seem to no- 
tice. He was talking to Aunt Elizabeth about 
some news in the morning paper, and let Enid 
slip out to get her sweater without asking 
any more questions. 

It was a wet, sweet morning. The fog had 
drenched a thirsty world that had lost most 
of its moist spring green. The grass, showing 
patches of yellow and brown in spite of 
Carlos’ care, was spangled in the warm sun- 
light that sifted through the thinning banks 
of mist. Enid ran down the front walk to 
the gate; the glistening fans of the low palm- 
trees scattered a shower of drops upon her up- 
turned face as she brushed by. 
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There was no sign of Eddie. The shade on 
the front windows of his house were drawn 
against the brightening sun. Enid could 
imagine how impatient Eddie must be if he 
were still bundled up in bed with a sore 
throat. It was wonderful to be out again; 
but after she had wandered about all the paths 
and talked to Carlos while he cleaned out the 
chicken-house, the garden seemed strangely 
lonely and uninteresting. 

Joaquin was so glad to see her that he left 
the marks of his muddy paws all over the front 
of her fresh pink dress. Usually Enid would 
have loved his friendly greeting, but she 
still did not feel strong enough to romp and 
had to send him away with a scolding for 
being rough. The poor dog looked so crest- 
fallen and unhappy as he slunk away with his 
tail between his legs, that a few moments later 
she followed him to make friends again. All 
around his favorite nooks and corners she 
searched and finally decided he must have 
hidden in the lilac-room. She hesitated be- 
side the iron deer, wondering if she dared push 
her way through the wet bushes. Her dress 
was already dirty, so that would not matter. 
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Softly she called the dog by name, but no 
eager bark answered her. She glanced about 
to make sure no one was near, then stooping 
low, entered the arched passageway through 
the bushes. 

The ground was quite dry now. ‘There 
were no slugs or snails among the roots of the 
lilacs. The moss was still thick and soft, so 
she made no sound. As she neared the clear- 
ing she went more slowly. It seemed wrong 
to be going there without Eddie. In fact, she 
had almost decided to turn back when she 
caught sight of some one in the clearing. 

There, seated on a log was Eddie himself, 
and crouched in front of him was Joaquin, 
nosing the boy’s hands and whining softly as 
he tried to lick his friend’s downcast face. 
The log had been rolled away from the place 
where the treasure was buried, and Eddie, el- 
bows on knees and head propped disconso- 
lately in his hands, was staring down into the 
empty hole that once had held his wealth. 

“Eddie! What zs the matter?” Enid ran 
to him and sat down close beside him on the 
log. “Why, Eddie, where’s the box—and the 
money?” . 
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“Gone!” he groaned, too miserable to com- 
ment on her unexpected appearance. ‘And 
it’s all my fault. You remember I said that 
last Saturday before you got sick that I 
couldn’t put the log back alone? Well, I was 
so excited over your falling in the slough, I 
never once thought to come back and fix it!” 

‘How dreadful! But it was all my fault, 
really. If I hadn’t been such a baby it never 
would have happened. But just what did 
happen? No one knows about this place. No 
one knew we had hidden the money. Who 
could have found it?” 

“T don’t know, but somebody did and they 
took box and all. Twelve dollars! Gee, [ll 
have to keep working all summer, and then 
some, to make all that up and get the rest, 
too!” His voice broke and Enid looked 
aghast at gray eyes suspiciously shiny under 
frowning brows. Of course it was a tragedy 
to lose so much money, but he seemed chiefly 
worried over having to play with her that 
much longer. Her heart sank and then pride 
came to her rescue. 

“T’m just as sorry as you are, but I don’t 
see any other way you can make enough 
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money. You'll just have to go on playing with 
me whether you want to or not! I guess you 
ought to be able to stand it if I can,” she added 
hotly. Here she had been sick for weeks and 
this was all the welcome she got the first day 
she was out! 

Eddie was not impressed by her anger. 
“Aw, that’s not the point! Your dad will 
think I’m workin’ him just to get more money. 
I can’t tell him I buried it and some one dug 
it up. It sounds too silly. He’d ask me why 
I didn’t put it in the bank. That’s what a 
business man does and it’s what I would have 
done, too, if you hadn’t thought up this fool 
buried-treasure stunt.” 

“Say! I didn’t hear you say anything about 
putting it in the bank. You were just carry- 
ing it around loose in your pocket, and that’s 
not half as safe as burying it.” 

“Oh, well, let’s not fight,” Eddie said wear- 
ily. “It’s gone and it’s gone for keeps. But, 
gee, wouldn’t I just like to lay my hands on 
the person who stole it!” 

“Maybe the person didn’t think he was 
stealing—not exactly stealing. Maybe he 
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thought it was part of Murrietta’s treasure and 
‘finders keepers.’ ” 

“Yes, he’d be apt to think that if he read 
the dates on the silver dollars! Honest, Enid, 
sometimes you’re just dumb!” 

Enid flushed but held her ground. “I don’t 
care; maybe it wasn’t stolen at all and maybe 
we can get it back. You shouldn’t give up 
without trying to think of something to do. 
Come on, let’s be regular detectives and figure 
out who could have found the way here. 
Joaquin, why can’t you tell us? Didn’t you 
see any one come in?” 

The dog wagged his tail, pleased with such 
attention, but he did not seem to have any 
answer to offer. Once or twice he nosed about 
the empty hole, as if much interested in it, 
but otherwise appeared as puzzled as the chil- 
dren 

“Tots of times they have dogs trace people. 
If we just had some of the robber’s clothes 
or if we could find his footprints, Joaquin 
could get the smell and find him as easy as 
can be.” 

“Yes; but a lot of good that does when we 
haven’t a single clew.”’ 
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‘Well, there’s the hole. Maybe he dug it 
with his hands and the smell will still be there. 
ets seevs 

“No use. That might work if it had just 
happened last night or to-day, but the ground 
is all hard where the box was. The box must 
have been taken out a long time ago.” 

‘“Aren’t you wonderful to think of that! I 
never would have noticed, and I ought to be 
trained because Father and I have a guessing 
game we play almost every day, trying to use 
our eyes and ears and hands to learn all we 
can. Anyway, let’s examine the hole.” 

Dropping to her knees she ran her fingers 
over the dirt. Yes, it certainly was dry. 

“Come here, Joaquin. This is a very serious 
thing and you have to help us. Do you see 
that hole? Look carefully. Smell it!” She 
thrust his nose close to the ground and rubbed 
it gently in the dirt. “Now, Eddie had some 
money in there—in an old tin box. Some one 
took it. Go get it, Joaquin. Good dog! Go 
get it! Go get it for Eddie. Go get it, I say!” 

Her voice was sharp and the dog watched 
her face eagerly as she gave her command. 
For a moment he hesitated, then much to the 
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children’s surprise, sprang forward, almost 
knocking Enid over in his excitement, and 
started to dig frantically in the bottom of the 
shallow depression where the tin box had 
rested. 

Wide-eyed the children watched him bur- 
rowing here and there, scratching the earth 
out behind him in a scattered pile and whin- 
ing eagerly as he worked. 

“Eddie, do you suppose it’s buried deeper 
in the same place? Do you suppose—” 

Before Eddie could voice his opinion, a 
sharp bark of triumph brought them both to 
Joaquin’s side. Certainly the dog had some- 
thing in his teeth. He was tugging away for 
dear life, his tail wagging joyously. Eddie 
stooped down to help him and just as he 
reached out his hand, Joaquin sprang back 
and proudly laid his treasure at Enid’s feet— 
not a black box but a huge bone, polished 
white by gnawing teeth! 

They had to laugh. The poor dog was so 
proud of what he had done, so sure that was 
what Enid had wanted him to get! Yet even 
in their disappointment, Enid refused to con- 
sider that the bone meant nothing. It had 
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not been there when the box had first been 
buried, unless it had been placed there by 
some dog years before. If that were the case, 
how could Joaquin know anything about it? 
No, it seemed more probable that after the 
box had been removed, the dog had made use 
of the hole. If only he could tell them what 
he knew! 

“Tet’s ask Carlos how many people know 
about this place. Of course he does, and 
there’s no telling how much he can tell us if 
he will. He might even help us find the 
money.” 

Carlos had finished caring for the chickens 
and was starting his morning’s work in the 
vegetable-garden. He eyed them strangely 
when they appeared with the large white bone. 

“Carlos, do you know where this bone came 
frome” Enid asked innocently. 

He examined it from under drooping lids. 

“But, of course, the bone belongs to Joaquin. 
I thought he had buried it somewhere.” 

“He did, Carlos, but he buried it in a secret 
place where we had buried something, too. 
And what we buried is gone!” 

A slow smile twisted the old man’s lips. 
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“You buried something? ‘Treasure, per- 
hapse” 

Enid and Eddie exchanged glances. “Yes, 
Eddie’s treasure. While I was sick and Eddie 
was away, some one found it and carried it 
off. If we can, we want to discover the thief, 
but most of all we want to get back the money. 
We thought perhaps you could help us.” She 
smiled up at him. “You will help, won’t you, 
Carlos? It was Murrietta’s treasure.” 

Carlos’ eyes gleamed. “The treasure—yes, 
and the thief, too. Come.” 

He led the way to his whitewashed adobe 
house back of the barn and bade them sit down 
on the step in the sunshine. Calling Joaquin, 
he went inside, leaving the door open behind 
him. 

Glancing over his shoulder Eddie whis- 
pered in Enid’s ear, “What do you think he 
means? Do you suppose he took the money?” 

“Of course not! Shame on you to think 
of such a thing! Doesn’t Carlos always enter 
into any game we play? He probably thinks 
we are joking about having lost any treasure 
and is just pretending to help hunt for it. 
Hush! Here he comes.” 
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But Carlos was not pretending. He re- 
turned empty-handed, but close at his heels 
came Joaquin, in his mouth a battered black 
box that brought a cry of joy from Eddie. 

Joaquin was not to be hurried, however, 
even by Enid’s eagerness to take the box out 
of his mouth. His great intelligent eyes were 
fixed on Carlos’ face and he stepped out of the 
children’s way whenever they tried to come 
near, waiting for a word from his master 
before he surrendered his burden. 

“Oh, Carlos, where did you find it? Is the 
money there? Quick! I can’t wait to see!” 

Carlos smiled his slow, crooked smile and 
spoke softly to the dog. Instantly the fine 
head dropped forward and the white teeth 
opened. At Enid’s feet lay the precious box, 
and as Joaquin set it down, there came from 
within the soft clink of metal on metal. Enid 
threw her arms around the dog’s neck while 
Eddie hastily inspected his worldly wealth. 

“Joaquin found it and brought it to me. 
He showed me where it had been buried, but 
could not tell me if it belonged to you or some 
one else.”” Carlos watched the children anx- 
iously counting the silver dollars. Their re- 
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lief was so evident he chuckled softly to him- 
self. “The next time you bury treasure, let 
not even Joaquin see you do it. Like the great 
Murrietta, he buries his own treasures securely 
and digs up the treasures of other people—if 
he can find them!” 

Carlos moved off toward the vegetable- 
garden, his legs, bowed after years of service 
on horseback, moving in a strange, swinging 
gait not unlike that of a sailor. At his heels 
trotted Joaquin, the great white bone held 
firmly in his teeth and his tail waving proudly. 
Had not Enid called him names that would 
make any dog proud? And had not Eddie 
gently pulled his ears and given him back his 
bone? 

The children argued a long time before de- 
ciding to bury the treasure again in the same 
place. Enid insisted that Carlos would never 
dream of looking there because he would be 
sure they had moved it to a safer spot, and in 
the end Eddie agreed. 

They barely had time to put back the loose 
dirt Joaquin had scattered and roll the log 
into place, before Aunt Elizabeth called Enid 
to lunch. Eddie slipped away without being 
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seen, and Enid sat down at the table really 
hungry for the first time in many weeks. 

Most of the afternoon she slept, and it was 
not until she awoke and started to put on a 
fresh dimity dress for dinner that she thought 
of the iron key she had thrust into the pocket 
of her play-dress that morning. Hastily she 
searched for the pink gingham which she had 
left lying across a chair. Evidently Bianca 
had taken it away. She ran into the bath- 
room and lifted the lid of the clothes-hamper. 
Yes, there it was, rolled into a loose ball 
among the towels and soiled linen. Enid shut 
the door to make sure she was not being 
watched, then thrust eager fingers into the 
handkerchief-pocket. Her handkerchief was 
there, crumpled into a tight little wad; but 
the iron key—was gone! 
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N the days that followed, Enid searched 

everywhere for the missing key. She was 
more than a little frightened to think that she 
had lost something that did not belong to her, 
something that could never be replaced. It 
was hard not to be able to tell even Father. 
All her life Enid had told Father everything 
and now to have such a secret made her sorry 
and ashamed. 

She did not dare ask Bianca if she had seen 
the key, but she did ask her about the attic 
and the counting-room. Enid had not thought 
much of the big chest as long as she knew that 
it was there just waiting to be opened; but 
now that to open it was out of the question, 
she could think of nothing else. 

Bianca smiled at her curiosity. Yes, she 
knew all about the trunks and boxes in the 
attic, and many other things to be mentioned 
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in whispers. ‘Don Gaspar used to hide his 
gold up there, they say, but I do not know. 
I always buried my head in the pillow when 
there were strange noises overhead at night. 
Carlos could tell you all about it, but such 
things are not for women, and that was long 
ago.” 

Carlos did tell her, though he did not men- 
tion the great chest. Enid and Eddie had 
been helping give Joaquin a bath and were 
sitting on a bench beside the barn door while 
Carlos brushed and combed the silky hair. 

“As I told you, Sefiorita, Don Gaspar had 
his counting-room in the attic. He used to 
meet his messengers from the gold-fields there. 
No one knew what their business might be, 
but the sheriff thought he knew. One night 
when a signal had been flashed from the tower, 
the sheriff came pounding on the door, de- 
manding that he be allowed to search the 
house for a bandit known to be hiding in these 
parts.” 

Carlos smiled a twisted smile as he remem- 
bered that evening. Then he continued: 

“Don Gaspar made him welcome. Of 
course it was the sheriff’s duty to trap such 
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evil-doers! So he spoke, but while the men 
were searching the lower floors, Don Gaspar 
hurried Mary Lee to the counting-room with 
all her toys. There they found her, playing 
quietly by herself and looking very much sur- 
prised at being disturbed. The sheriff had 
little ones of his own and had not the heart to 
frighten her; but he warned the Master to 
carry on his business elsewhere, as the place 
would be watched. After that things were 
not the same. There were no more riders 
coming at all hours of the night and the Mas- 
ter was much away.” 

“And after that what did Mary Lee do? 
Did Don Gaspar make her play in the musty 
old counting-room?” Eddie did not think 
much of having to play indoors. 

“Yes; but Mary Lee was always an attic- 
child. She liked to keep her things up there. 
I have told the Sefiorita that Bianca often had 
to send the little one out into the yard, she 
loved so much to play up there under the 
eaves.” 

“An attic-child”’—Enid liked the words. 
She, too, would be an attic-child if only 
grown-ups would let her be. Through the 
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trees she could see pointed gables cutting the 
steep red roof, and narrow windows cut into 
small square panes. 

“IT know how Mary Lee felt,” she said 
softly. “I’d rather play up there than any- 
where else.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t. I'd rather play out 
here where you can run and jump and do 
something. Come on. We haven’t played 
anything really fun all week.” He got up, 
and started off aimlessly toward the walled 
garden. 

Enid followed, her eyes on the ground. If 
only the iron key would suddenly appear, ly- 
ing there in the path, she could think of any 
number of things to play; but now there was 
such a weight of worry on her heart, nothing 
but the finding of the key seemed to matter. 

Unexpectedly Eddie wheeled on her and 
stood blocking the path, his feet spread far 
apart, his hands thrust deep into his overalls- 
pockets. “Say, Enid, what’s the matter, any- 
way? Do you still feel sickr” 

Enid looked up in surprise. “Sick? No. 
Whye” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but you don’t think up 
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any exciting stuff to do any more. You just 
walk around and talk. That’s no fun. Your 
job was to make up adventures. I’m all ready 
to do ’em, but you don’t suggest a thing! You 
act just like any old girl and if I didn’t have 
to earn that money, I’d sure go find one of 
The Gang to play with!” 

Eddie’s scornful words startled Enid out of 
her preoccupation. ‘Why, Eddie, I can think 
of adventures just as well as I ever could!” 

“Then why don’t your I'll just bet you 
couldn’t think of one worth doing.” 

Enid flushed hotly. ‘“Tll bet I can think of 
one so dangerous and exciting you'd be afraid 
to do it.” 

“Well, go ahead. I'll do anything you can 
think up,” he bragged, teetering back and 
forth, his hands still stuck deep in his pockets. 

For a moment Enid stood silent, her head 
tipped back and her eyes fixed on the steep 
red roof of Casa Navarro. The idea of say- 
ing that she, Enid Allen, couldn’t think of 
make-believe worth playing! She’d show 
him! If Eddie thought he was so clever, she 
would just make him admit that there were 
some things he wasn’t strong or brave enough 
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to do! Clasping her hands behind her, she 
put her feet far apart and teetered back and 
forth in saucy imitation of Eddie himself. 

“All right, try this if you dare. Let’s see 
you climb across from the eucalyptus-tree to 
the tower the way Carlos said Ricardo did to 
rescue Mary Lee. Let’s see you dare to do it!” 

The word dare was too much for Eddie. 
“Gee, that’s nothing! Come on and watch 
me!” 

“Ho! Don’t brag! You'd break your 
neck!” 

“All right: If Ido; it Uebe, your fauleiae 
won’t let anybody dare me!’ Whereupon he 
turned on his heel and swaggered off, his steps 
so long that Enid had to run at a jog-trot to 
keep up. 

“Eddie—you wouldn’t! I was just joking. 
You said I couldn’t think up anything interest- 
ing, so I had to.” 

“Very well. I said I’d do what you said. 
I always keep my promises.” 

“But that wasn’t a promise!” 

“Tt was the same thing.” 

From the house came the welcome inter- 
ruption of Aunt Elizabeth’s voice. “Enid, 
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I'm going now. It’s three o’clock and I’ll be 
back by five. Bianca’s out, but she’ll be here 
in time to cook dinner. Don’t get into mis- 
chief and don’t get overtired.” 

“All right, Aunt Elizabeth. Tl be careful. 
Oh, Eddie, please let’s play something else!” 

But Eddie’s eyes were alight with the fire 
of adventure. “I heard Carlos say he had to 
meet Bianca down-town, so there won’t be 
any one around. Come on. You stand below 
and watch. The lower part of the tree is easy. 
I climbed it so many times while you were 
sick; but the upper branches are all full of 
dead wood apt to break.” 

Sitting cross-legged on the grass at the foot 
of the tree, Enid with a sinking heart watched 
Eddie scramble up to his familiar perch out- 
side Aunt Elizabeth’s window. She had even 
tried tears as a means of stopping him, but his 
scornful laugh had dried them before they 
tell 

“J guess you started this. At least you 
ought to be a sport!” 

So a sport she was, though there was a lump 
in her throat and little shivers of sheer terror 
ran up and down her spine. What if he 
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should fall? It would be her fault—all her 
fault. Eddie had said so. 

The eucalyptus-tree had shed its shaggy 
bark. The trunk and branches were white 
and smooth. It was not so easy for Eddie to 
find firm places for his feet, and at any mo- 
ment Enid expected to see him come sliding 
down the long, straight trunk like a fireman 
slipping down the pole in an engine-house. 
But he didn’t, and soon that danger was past, 
for he was high among the small, thick 
branches near the top of the tree. Now and 
then the sharp cracking of dead twigs and the 
rustle of leaves helped her to tell just where 
he was, though most of the time he was hid- 
den from view. She walked slowly backward 
across the grass until she could see his blue 
overalls firmly wrapped around a limb. She 
called to him and he shouted back. 

“I’m up as high as the railing, but I have to 
get around to the other side of the tree.” 

“Oh, Eddie, please don’t try it! I know 
you're not afraid, but it would be my fault if 
you fell and—” 

“Aw, just watch me!” Throwing caution 
to the winds and sure that he was being 
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watched, Eddie stood up on a very small limb, 
balanced himself on one foot and let go with 
one hand to wave down at her. Although she 
was gazing at him with frightened eyes, Enid 
could never be sure just what happened; but 
the next thing she knew, the branch bent be- 
neath Eddie’s weight, his foot slipped off, and 
he hung there in mid-air with only one hand 
to keep him from plunging to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TITH a gasp, Enid buried her head in 
her hands. She tried to scream, but 
the cry stuck in her throat. She was afraid to 
look and yet her very fear drew her eyes back 
to that figure dangling above her. With a 
wriggle and a twist Eddie had caught another 
branch in his free hand and found a foothold 
on a larger limb; but the face which looked 
down at her was so small and white, she could 
hardly believe it belonged to the Eddie she 
knew. 

Seeing him once more clinging to the main 
trunk, his cheek pressed against the soft, 
smooth bark, as if to be sure it was really there 
within the circle of his arms, Enid found her 
voice. 

““Eddie—Eddie—are you safer” 

After a few moments a thin, small voice 
answered, 
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“T—TI think so.” 

“But what’s the matter?” she called anx- 
iously as he did not move. “Are you hurt?” 

Again that quavering, unfamiliar voice, “I 
—I think so.” 

“Where, Eddie? Are you really hurt or 
just skinned?” 

“Tt’s my shoulder. It’s—it’s all funny.” 

Even at such a distance Enid could tell that 
tears were very near, and suddenly the lump 
in her own throat disappeared. It was Eddie 
that was frightened, Eddie, who was never 
afraid of anything! The idea was so new and 
strange that for the moment it absorbed all 
her thoughts. Even Eddie, who scorned tears, 
might cry if she let him. But she wouldn’t 
let him. She had got him up that tree and 
now she must get him down. She hopped up 
and down in her eagerness. 

“Eddie, can’t you move it? Can’t you use 
it to climb down? Tell me, quick!” 

“TJ don’t know. I don’t dare let go to 
Sera 

“But you must. You can’t stay up there 
and no one could reach you with a ladder, not 
even Carlos. Please try—please!” 
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Slowly Eddie let go with the arm which 
had held his entire weight for those dreadful 
seconds; but the moment he tried to move the 
shoulder, a cry of pain escaped through his 
clenched teeth. Enid did not need to ask 
again. She knew that whatever happened, 
Eddie would never be able to climb down 
alone. She knew by the terror in his face and 
by the way he tried not to look down to see 
how far it was to the ground. Oh, how well 
she knew that feeling! Always she had hated 
high places, looking down on a world so 
strange and far away. 

“Don’t look down, Eddie. Shut your eyes 
and you'll feel better. I'll run see if Carlos is 
here..Perhaps he can ?climb up and” help 
you.” She started across the lawn, but he 
called her back. 

“Don’t go ’way! It won’t do any good. 
The branches up here wouldn’t hold a—a— 
” 

“But they held Ricardo, years and years 
ago.” 

“T don’t care. I'll b-b-bet Carlos made up 
that story! Anyway, he’s gone. I saw him 
go after I started up the tree.” 
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“Well, can you hold on till he gets back? 
Does your shoulder hurt very much?” 

“T guess I’ll have to hold on.” He seemed 
to think the second question too foolish to 
answer. 

For awhile Enid knelt on the lawn, pulling 
up handfuls of grass with restless fingers. 
There seemed to be nothing more to say or 
do. She could not climb the tree. It would 
be several hours before Father came, and 
even Carlos might not return that afternoon. 
Suddenly Eddie’s voice broke through her 
troubled half plans for amusing him while 
they waited. 

“Enid—it’s no use. I can’t stay here much 
longer. I’m so d-d-dizzy! I feel—sick.” 

A new thought struck her. ‘Oh, Eddie, 
you don’t think—boys never—oh, please don’t 
faint, Eddie!” She had seen Aunt Elizabeth 
faint once, and the memory of it left her cold 
with dread. Eddie wouldn’t have any couch 
to fall on or any smelling-salts to “bring him 
to,” 

“WM aybe—that’s—what’s the—matter . . .” 
The voice trailed off into silence. 

Enid sprang to her feet and clapped her 
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hands sharply in an effort to hold his atten- 
tion. ‘You mustn’t—you can’t/ Shame on 
you! ’Fraid-cat! Only girls faint!’ Her 
voice seemed to reach him, for he opened his 
eyes. 

‘Who said I was goin’ to faint?” he said, 
his voice reassuringly gruff. “An’ if you 
think I’m a ’fraid-cat, just try sitting up here 
yourself!” 

With a sigh of relief Enid smiled. If she 
could just make Eddie mad enough, he would 
be ashamed to give up. ‘Well, as long as you 
don’t act like a girl and faint, I guess you can 
hang on until some one comes, so there! I’d 
be glad to sit up there if I could climb.” 

“Yes, you would!” The voice was stronger 
now and some of the old taunting ring had 
come back. “You said yourself you’d be 
scared to death even to go up in the tower 
where the railing is!” 

All at once Eddie’s words meant more than 
a taunt. It was true, she would be afraid to 
stand up there in the signal-tower, but if she 
could only get there, perhaps she could help 
Eddie scramble across on the big branch 
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which grew so close that it scraped and beat 
against the railing when the wind blew. 
“Eddie, Eddie, I have a wonderful idea! 
I’ll have to leave you for a little while and 
maybe it won’t work even then, but it’s worth 
trying. Oh, please hold on tight and maybe 
T’ll have you down before any one comes.” 
Without waiting for his answer, she raced 
around the house, in the front door and up the 
two flights of stairs to the attic. Frantically 
she threw herself against the door leading to 
the tower stairs and began to struggle with 
the bolt. Even as she worked, she knew it was 
no use with the padlock hanging there se- 
curely fastened, but it did seem as if there 
must be some way of reaching that white bal- 
cony so close to the limb where Eddie clung. 
She searched hopefully for a peg on which 
the key might have been hung, but the more 
she hunted the more she felt that it was all her 
own fault—the tower door would never have 
been fastened if the Dark Lady had not been 
afraid a child might climb up there and fall. 
A locked door and a locked chest, with both 
keys gone! How she dreaded to go back to 
Eddie admitting she had failed! Sadly she 
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went to the doll-room and pushed open the 
heavy door. 

All was as she had left it, but the dolls 
seemed to gaze upon her with more friendly 
eyes, as if they realized she was in trouble and 
needed help. Perhaps it was imagination, 
but as Enid looked at them she fancied that 
Peggy, lying so limply on her bed, had turned 
a little. Certainly her eyes were no longer 
fixed on the ceiling but instead were beaming 
and twinkling as they looked at the patch of 
sky visible through the window. Enid fol- 
lowed her gaze and walked slowly toward the 
farther end of the room. 

The panes were filmed with dust, and cob- 
webs were draped across the corners; but 
nevertheless, it was easy to see that the great 
white tower was not far away and that be- 
tween the doll-room and the railing lay a nar- 
row walk cleverly hidden between two steep 
gables. That it really had been intended as a 
passageway between the old counting-room 
and the signal-tower, was made evident by the 
fact that cleats had been nailed across the 
planks so that any one crossing the roof in a 
hurry would be in no danger of slipping. 
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“lave a care! You'll fall!” Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s favorite words of warning rang in her 
ears. Enid did not dare look down the sharp 
slope of the roof to the ground far below, but 
something stronger than fear for herself drove 
her as she opened the window and climbed 
across the sill. Eddie might even now be los- 
ing his grip on that smooth white trunk. Even 
now he might be calling for her, the small- 
boy gruffness gone from his voice and only 
the tears left. Eddie must not cry. She did 
not think of his letting go. She felt sure such 
a dreadful thing as that could not happen. 
But Eddie must not be allowed to cry. After- 
wards he would be so ashamed, and Enid 
knew how dreadful it was to feel ashamed of 
tears. 

That was what she said over and over to 
herself as she crawled on hands and knees 
across the dizzy height of the roof—‘Eddie 
must not cry!” The gables hid the ground 
from view and she really was quite safe, ex- 
cept for the echo of Aunt Elizabeth’s words— 
“Flave a care! You'll fall!’ They made her 
feel afraid when most she needed to be brave. 

By the time she reached the tower and 
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climbed over the white railing, she was trem- 
bling so she could scarcely stand; but, oh, how 
glad she was to be there where Eddie’s white 
face was on a level with her own. Gayly she 
called to him to open his eyes and hold on 
tight for just a few minutes longer. It all 
seemed very easy now. The joy and amaze- 
ment in Eddie’s eyes made her heart thump 
proudly, and there were two sturdy branches 
only a few feet apart, along which he could 
edge his way to the very spot where she stood. 
With her there to help and encourage him, 
he wouldn’t dare be afraid to try, even with 
one arm. 

She told him how easy it would be. It 
seemed almost as if she were in the tree-top 
herself. The long, slender leaves blew across 
her cheeks as she leaned out to show Eddie 
how close he really was to the tower. With 
her eyes upon him and her confident voice 
urging him on, there was nothing for Eddie 
to do but forget his terror and pain long 
enough to let go of the main trunk and work 
his way out on the two long limbs, sitting on 
one and throwing his right arm over the other. 
It took quite a while to slide along an inch at 
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a time, but always there was Enid telling him 
how near he was and how soon he would be 
there. 

By the time Enid had to let go the railing 
and hang onto Eddie with both hands to help 
him as he climbed painfully over, she had 
completely forgotten the fact that she herself 
had ever been afraid. Eddie’s drawn face 
and white lips drove all thought of every- 
thing else from her mind, and when at last he 
dropped in a little heap on the floor of the 
balcony, she sank to her knees beside him, 
threw her arm around his neck and laid her 
cheek against his. Shamelessly he let his head 
rest against her shoulder, his breath quivering 
moistly against her neck. 

“Fle mustn’t cry,” she thought fiercely, 
holding him tight; yet in her heart she was 
vaguely glad. It made her less ashamed of 
the tears that filled her own eyes, to know that 
Eddie, too. was blinking fast to keep them 
back. 

“Oh, Eddie, I think you are the bravest boy 
in all the world—braver even than Ricardo.” 

Her rescued hero revived under the praise 
and sat up, rubbing the back of his hand 
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across his eyes with a sheepish gesture. Enid 
pretended not to notice. “J would have been 
scared stiff just to be up that high.” 

Eddie drew a long breath. “I wasn’t 
scared, but I felt so queer I thought I might 
let go—or something—without knowing it.” 

“But that was because of your arm. That’s 
enough to make any one feel queer. Why, I 
feel wobbly up so high even without being 
hurt!” 

“Say, how did you ever get up? Was the 
door you told me about unlocked?” Eddie 
was feeling his injured arm with careful fin- 
gers. It hung limply by his side and he 
winced at the gentlest touch. 

Enid explained about the plank walk across 
the roof and how she had happened to find it, 
though she did not mention the fact that it was 
the old doll, Peggy, who had first called her 
attention to the window and the tower beyond. 
Secretly she liked to think Peggy had moved 
on purpose, but she knew boys well enough 
by this time to keep such thoughts to herself. 

Eddie got to his feet and went around on 
the other side of the tower to investigate. He 
did not say so, but something in his manner 
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told Enid that he half imagined the story was 
some more of her make-believe. She smiled 
as she followed him, thinking of one of 
Aunt Elizabeth’s favorite sayings—“Truth is 
stranger than fiction, my dear.” She always 
said it in a way that made Enid want to say 
it wasn’t true, though she supposed perhaps 
it was. 

“Say, Enid, did you really come across that 
place all aloner”’ 

Enid nodded. “I had to. There wasn’t any 
other way.” 

“But you always say you’re scared to be up 
high.” He eyed her curiously, as if seeing 
her for the first time. She flushed under his 
gaze, but her eyes met his squarely. 

“T was scared—awfully scared. My knees 
shook so I didn’t dare walk. I crawled. I 
am a ’fraid-cat—but you don’t care, do your” 
She searched his face anxiously. Boys were 
so strange. They laughed at you for being 
afraid, but they didn’t seem to like it if you 
weren't! 

Eddie shuddered as he looked across the 
roof. Protected as the passageway was be- 
hind the gables. even he had no desire to walk 
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across it alone. He was glad Enid was there. 
Yet she had done it without his help. He 
turned again to look at her, new respect and 
something very much like admiration in his 
eyes. 

“Gee, I guess even people who aren’t ’fraid- 
cats get scared sometimes. I guess I was a 
little bit scared myself up there in the tree.” 
He paused, clearing his throat. “I guess 
maybe it’s braver to do things when you’re 
scared than when you’re not. Anyway, that’s 
what J think—I think you’re brave!” 
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Ebru een erent: 
CHAPTER XVII 


ITH Eddie’s amazing words still ring- 

ing in her ears, Enid led the way 

across the roof to the doll-room with an ease 

and confidence that surprised her as much as 

it did her companion. His own confidence 

sadly shaken, he was only too glad to follow 

her directions and accept her help. Every 

time he moved, the pain in his shoulder made 

him whimper softly to himself, try as he 
would to keep his lips tight shut. 

Enid’s story of finding the doll-room, which 
she told him as a great secret, made little im- 
pression. Even the chest failed to tempt him 
to linger in the attic, so there was no need to 
tell about the key. She wanted him to know, 
yet she could not quite overcome her feeling 
that it was a secret that belonged solely to 
Mary Lee and herself. 

Once down-stairs and out of the house, 
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Eddie wasted no time starting for home. He 
and Enid agreed that it was just as well to 
tell the grown-ups only that he had slipped 
when climbing a tree. What tree and why he 
had been climbing it, seemed unessential de- 
tails. 

When Enid told her father that night, he 
went at once to the telephone to inquire, and 
discovered that the shoulder had _ been 
wrenched and the ligaments badly torn. It 
would be several days before Eddie could be 
up and around. Father seemed much dis- 
turbed by the accident. 

“FYe’s such a fine youngster, for all his 
slang and freckles.” He smiled teasingly at 
Enid. ‘Fortunately, it’s his left arm. A bad 
sprain is often slower to mend than a break. 
Poor boy! Between your getting sick and his 
accident, he’s having a hard time making 
enough money to pay his debt. Let me see— 
how much have I given him so far?” 

“Tt will be eighteen dollars after one more 
day. Oh, Daddy, you'll pay him just the 
same, won’t you, even if he can’t play to- 
morrow? He was here almost all day to-day.” 

“Tf you say so, dear. You are the one who 
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knows best how much his services are worth. 
Here, Ill give you his salary for this week 
right now.” 

Enid took the shining new dollars that 
Father had brought from the bank, and 
clinked them together between her cupped 
palms. ‘Two more weeks and five days,” she 
said softly. “That’s not very long.” 

“So it doesn’t seem long to your I wonder 
how it seems to him.” Father’s eyes twinkled, 
but Enid found her own blurred with a warm 
mist, though she had nothing in the world 
about which to cry. 

“T guess it seems longer to him, Daddy,” 
she admitted. ‘He has lots of other children 
to play with. I haven’t.” 

“Fas he never introduced you to any of his 
friends?” Aunt Elizabeth asked curiously, 
looking at Enid over the top of her reading- 
glasses. 

“Oh, no. They don’t want to be bothered 
with a girl, and of course Eddie wouldn't 
want them to know how he’s earning his 
money.” 

“Indeed, and I’d like to know why not! 
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You’re quite as much of a little lady as that 
‘Kit’ they all appear to like so much!” 

“But, Aunt Elizabeth, that’s just it—boys 
don’t /ike ‘little ladies.’ Kit’s different. She’s 
almost a boy.” 

Aunt Elizabeth sniffed scornfully and 
Father laughed. . 

“T’m afraid you’re right, Small Daughter, 
but I wouldn’t be too sure that Eddie is bored 
playing with you. The few times I have seen — 
you together, he seemed to be having quite as 
much fun as you.” 

Enid smiled to herself as she kissed Father 
good night, returned Aunt Elizabeth’s dry 
caress and ran upstairs to bed. —Two memories 
made her hope that Father was right—Eddie 
had admitted that she could “run like a 
streak,” and Eddie had said, “You’re brave!” 

The next few days dragged. Eddie did not 
appear, and all Enid’s searching for the key 
to the chest proved in vain. She even found 
courage to ask Carlos, hoping that Joaquin 
had discovered the key as he had Eddie’s 
money-box, but Carlos had seen nothing of it. 

She hid Eddie’s dollars in a drawer of the 
secretary in her room and finally decided that, 
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with no one to play with outside, the most ex- 
citing adventure she could think of was an- 
other visit to the doll-room. 

“Pll be an ‘attic-child’ this afternoon, if 
only Aunt Elizabeth will let me,” she thought, 
and went down to the parlor where her aunt 
was talking to a caller. Much to her surprise 
she discovered that the visitor was the Dark 
Lady, who smiled at her with unexpected 
friendliness. 

‘And how do you enjoy the room of Mary 
Lee?” she asked, her scarlet lips smiling in a 
face white as a magnolia-blossom against the 
soft black veil thrown over her hat. 

“T like it very much,” Enid answered, smil- 
ing back into the lady’s eyes. “It is different 
from any room I have ever seen.” 

“No doubt. They say Mary Lee was dif- 
ferent from other children, full of dreams 
and make-believe. My uncle sent East for 
the furniture, so she would not feel strange, 
surrounded by Spanish things. He was very 
good to her in his own way, but he did not 
understand young people.” 

“Did you ever see Mary Lee?” Enid sat 
down on a stool at the Dark Lady’s feet, 
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Camelia Anne clasped in her arms. Aunt 
Elizabeth frowned at her and motioned for 
Enid to go on about her play, but the visitor 
seemed amused by the child’s interest. 

“Oh, yes. She was older, but we attended 
the same convent-school. I was one of the 
babies and she was there for her last year. 
Every one loved her. She was as fair as we 
were dark, and there was a—softness—about 
her—” 

The Dark Lady broke off with a little ges- 
ture of her hands, as if no words were quite 
adequate. 

“She was making her wedding-dress that 
last year, but I am afraid she never wore it. 
My uncle opposed her marriage,” she ex- 
plained to Aunt Elizabeth, “so she ran away 
with the boy she loved. You can imagine the 
excitement at the school when word came that 
she had done so daring a thing! We thought 
it most romantic!” 

“Rather dangerous in those days, I im- 
agine,” Aunt Elizabeth said dryly. 

The Dark Lady shrugged her shoulders and 
turned again to Enid. 

‘Mary Lee was prettier than you are, and 
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her hair curled in ringlets about her face,” 
she said bluntly. “But you remind me of her 
in some way. I can’t quite decide what it is, 
unless it is your eyes.” 

“Perhaps it is because she was an ‘attic- 
child’ and I am too,’ Enid suggested, her 
cheeks warm under the lady’s searching gaze. 

“An ‘attic-child’? And what may that be?” 

Enid started to explain, but Aunt Elizabeth 
interrupted. 

“Perhaps I should tell you; Enid found a 
lot of dolls in a room up in the attic. She 
hasn’t been allowed to handle them, but she 
imagines Mary Lee must have liked playing 
there as much as she does. I can’t for the life 
of me understand it, but children get queer 
notions. Enid would be there in the dust and 
spider-webs all the time if I would let her.” 

“You mean you found the old counting- 
room?” The Dark Lady spoke sharply, and 
there was an angry glint in her eyes. “That 
door was supposed to be closed and barricaded 
with furniture! It was my uncle’s wish that 
not a thing there be touched! You must have 
been meddling!” 

“Oh, no! I haven’t touched a thing! The 
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door wasn’t locked and the furniture in front 
of it must have been moved away. I didn’t 
know you would mind my going in, as long as 
I didn’t do any harm.” 

“Tndeed, I don’t mind at all, but my uncle’s 
will expressly states that Mary Lee’s belong- 
ings are not to be disturbed. He would be 
furious if he knew where you are sleeping, 
but I shudder to think of his anger if he knew 
you had entered the child’s playroom! Just 
as soon as I finish talking to your aunt I shall 
lock the door with my own hands. The key 
must be here with the others.” 

She drew from her black beaded bag a 
bunch of keys and singled out a large iron one 
not unlike that which Enid had lost. Jingling 
them impatiently in her lap, she turned again 
to Aunt Elizabeth and began to talk of busi- 
ness matters. 

Quietly Enid gathered Camelia Anne in 
her arms and slipped out of the room, up the 
front stairs and along the hall, then tiptoed 
up the last flight to the attic. Once more be- 
fore the door was closed for all time, she must 
see Peggy and the quaint stiff creatures who 
had lived all those years shut up together. 
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She wanted to see the chest, too, though her 
heart sank at the thought that she had lost her 
chance of ever knowing what precious things 
had been placed in so safe a hiding-place by 
Mary Lee before she ran away. 

Once in the counting-room, she dropped to 
her knees on the Indian rug and began talk- 
ing softly to the dolls. Peggy was no longer 
gazing out of the window but lay smiling 
directly at Enid. In fact, her grin was so 
friendly, all the other dolls appeared to relax 
their watchfulness and go on about their vari- 
ous occupations as if no outsider were present. 

“T wonder what old-fashioned dolls did so 
long ago,” Enid whispered to her own child, 
who cuddled warmly in her arm. ‘“Let’s see. 
Of course they had to eat and sleep and dress. 
I suppose the children were naughty now and 
then and had to be punished, though all these 
look so grown-up I can’t imagine their ever 
needing a scolding.” 

At that moment Enid was sure Peggy 
winked at her. Certainly she looked comical, 
sprawled on the bed without a stitch of cloth- 
ing to cover her awkward body. Enid longed 
to pick her up and rummage through the 
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little red trunk in search of her clothes. Per- 
haps the ones she wore last had been hung 
up to dry somewhere. Carlos said she was 
always falling out of trees or getting into the 
mud. 

“Maybe you tried to jump the slough the 
way I did,” Enid laughed. Gently she leaned 
over and stroked the smooth wooden cheek, 
rubbed shiny with many caresses. Half of 
Peggy’s smile was worn away, and one eye 
was smaller than the other, which perhaps 
explained the wink that kept startling Enid 
whenever she glanced suddenly in Peggy’s 
direction. © 

Camelia Anne seemed to like Peggy, too, so 
Enid let her sit down on the edge of the bed 
to make friends, while she examined the other 
members of the doll-family. All of them ap- 
peared to accept Camelia Anne as a well- 
brought-up child to be welcomed in their 
home, which made Enid feel much more com- 
fortable than when Esther had shocked them 
so outrageously. Never had she seen dolls so 
beautifully dressed. Their things were made 
with as much care as grown-ups’ clothes, even 
to tiny piping and feather-stitching so small 
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it looked as if done by the dolls themselves. 

So engrossed was Enid in the knitting- 
needles and the tiny socks being made by the 
lady in the parlor, that she did not hear some 
one coming up the attic-stairs from the floor 
below. It was not until the newcomer stum- 
bled and gave a sharp exclamation of annoy- 
ance, that Enid realized the Dark Lady was 
near. For a moment she knelt where she was, 
unable to move. What would the Dark Lady 
do when she discovered her there, just after 
saying that no one must enter the place? Per- 
haps she would make them leave the house. 
Perhaps— 

Seized with sudden panic, Enid crawled 
hastily across the dusty floor and crouched 
behind the great iron chest, her one thought 
to escape discovery. She held her breath as 
the footsteps drew nearer, falling in a slow, 
irregular pattern of sound, as if the Dark 
Lady were picking her way among the dusty 
trunks and boxes, as loath to go near the 
counting-room as Enid was to have her come. 

From where she sat huddled between the 
wall and the chest, Enid dared not peep to see 
when the lady appeared in the doorway. She 
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heard the footsteps stop and the door creak 
on its hinges as it was pushed open. Then the 
silence was broken by a low, tense voice. 

“Ugh! What a filthy, dismal place!” And 
without further warning, the heavy door was 
pulled shut with a dull thud. A moment 
later a key rasped in the lock and swift foot- 
steps faded away in the distance. 

For several seconds Enid stayed where she 
was. It seemed a miracle that she had es- 
caped being caught. She drew a long breath 
and stretched her cramped legs. 

“Aren’t we lucky, Camelia Anne?” she 
whispered. “She didn’t even notice you, 
there on Peggy’s bed.”” Scrambling to her feet, 
she went back to her post on the Indian rug, 
smiling at the dolls. “Now we can have a 
good time together with no one to interrupt.” 

Yet even as she said it, Enid realized that 
something was wrong. Peggy was staring at 
her with a smile strained and anxious. The 
other members of the family had stopped 
their work to watch her with grave and troub- 
led eyes. Camelia Anne, jarred from her seat 
as the door closed, had buried her head in her 
arms, her cheek pressed against Peggy’s out- 
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stretched leg, as if she needed the comfort of 
a friendly touch. 

Enid looked at them in perplexity, then 
turned to examine the room. What could be 
wrong? Suddenly she knew. Her glance fell 
on the closed door. It was not only closed, 
but locked. Only the Dark Lady had a key 
and she was returning to San Francisco that 
very afternoon! 

Jumping to her feet, Enid threw herself 
against the heavy panel and beat upon it with 
Hereustome Dark Lady! Darki Lady? she 
cricawes come back! I’m hereloLet me out! 
Let me out!” 

But no one answered. The old house was 
solidly built and her voice, if it penetrated the 
door at all, was swallowed up in the dark 
corners of the attic. 

Even then Enid did not realize what a seri- 
ous predicament she was in. Her heart 
pounded against her breast and there was a 
queer little hurt in her throat when she tried 
to call, but she was not really afraid until she 
ran to the window. Perhaps she could go 
across to the tower—but what then? She 
could never get down the eucalyptus-tree and 
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no one could get up to help her, not even 
Eddie, now that his shoulder was hurt. As 
for the tower stairs, the door at the bottom 
was still locked as securely as that to the 
counting-room, and the Dark Lady had that 
key as well. 

Panic seized her as she thought of spending 
the night alone up there in the dark, with 
mice scampering about and spiders spinning 
their webs around her where she could not 
see them. If she could make some one hear, 
Carlos and Father might be able to pick the 
lock or break in the door, but who would ever 
think of looking for her here? 

“Oh, Camelia Anne, what shall I do? 
What can I do? Peggy—Peggy—oh, dear! 
oh, dear! if only I hadn’t come up here when 
I knew I shouldn’t! I must get out! I can’t 
stay here—”’ 

Sobbing wildly she threw herself on the rug 
and buried her face in her arms. Never had 
she felt so alone, so helpless. If Eddie could 
have seen her, he would never have said she 
was “brave’’! 

It was the thought of Eddie that finally 
made her sit up and gaze about her through 
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a blur of tears. If Eddie were shut up in such 
a place, he would do something about it, not 
sit down and cry like a baby. 

Enid felt suddenly angry, as if the bare 
redwood walls had closed in about her on 
purpose. She ran across the room and threw 
herself against the door, beating it with her 
hands until they were bruised and scratched 
by the heavy planking. Then in a frantic 
effort to make herself heard, she shouted and 
called for Bianca, Carlos, any one who would 
come and let her out. Blindly she moved 
about the room, pounding the walls, kicking 
the panels, scarcely knowing what she did. 

“Take that and that!’ she stormed, fighting 
to keep back the tears. ‘‘'W-w-why don’t 
you open and I-]-let me out?” 

And then, as if in answer, an amazing thing 
happened. In one of the boards just back of 
the chest, was a knot-hole, and as Enid’s angry 
little fist struck it, the whole panel gave way. 
Enid sprang back, more frightened than be- 
fore, but the panel appeared to be just like the 
others. Could it have moved? She must have 
been mistaken! 

Gingerly she put her finger on the knot- 
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hole again, and again the wood gave way be- 
neath her hand. This time she pushed it 
gently, scarcely able to believe her eyes when, 
like a narrow door, it swung open, revealing a 
small closet from which a flight of steps led 
down between the walls of the house. 

Too excited to think of possible danger, 
Enid paused only long enough to make sure 
the door shut with a spring and had no lock 
that could snap behind her. Then she began to 
feel her way carefully down the narrow stairs, 
which were almost as steep and shallow as a 
ladder. She did not enjoy the pitch-darkness 
when the door above swung slowly shut, but 
now that she had started, she had no desire to 
turn back unless forced to. The steps must 
lead somewhere, and any place was better 
than the counting-room, when you knew you 
were locked in there. 

The air in the passage was damp and moldy. 
The walls and steps were brick, and Enid 
found herself shivering, partially with ex- 
citement and partially with cold. She felt 
as if she were underground instead of inside 
the walls of a house. She had read of secret 
stairways concealed in the great chimneys of 
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old houses in New England. This one might 
take her to the basement, where Carlos would 
surely find her. Perhaps Don Gaspar’s 
bandit-friends had escaped this way. 

However, the end of the passage came 
sooner than she expected. As she felt her way 
along, she came to a blank wall against which 
the steps ended abruptly. She felt all over it 
with her hands until her fingers touched a 
metal ring set where a door-knob might have 
been expected. By this time her heart seemed 
to be beating in her throat and her hands were 
so clammy she could scarcely take hold of the 
handle. She listened. Somewhere near by a 
clock was ticking, sharply, steadily. What 
could lie beyond that wall? Another secret 
roomr She hoped not. She had had quite 
enough of secrets for one day! 

Drawing a long breath, Enid pulled the 
ring. Nothing happened. Again she tugged, 
this time pressing her shoulder against the 
strip of wood which she was sure must be a 
door. Still it refused to open. With a little 
whimpering cry of alarm she yanked the ring 
with all her strength and threw her weight 
against the panel. There was a sharp crack 
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and before she could regain her balance the 
partition gave way, sending her sprawling 
through the opening, to land in a heap in the 
center of her own room! 

Scarcely had she realized where she was, 
when a soft click told her the door had closed, 
and when she sat up and looked about her, 
there was nothing to show that her adventure 
had not been a dream. The fireplace and 
paneled walls of creamy white wood were 
just as she had left them that morning. Noth- 
ing was changed, except now there was the 
painful thumping of her own heart, and thick 
dust on her hands and face, where tears had 
left little muddy rivers across her cheeks. 
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S Enid escaped into the garden, never had 
sunshine and fresh air seemed so won- 
derful, not even after her illness. She ran 
about the lawn for the sheer joy of running, 
turning and twisting in gay little pirouettes. 
She had brought with her an old scarf of rose 
chiffon which she often used when “dressing 
up.” Holding the ends in her fingers, arms 
flung wide, she let it float behind her in rip- 
pling folds. High she tossed it in the air and 
let it billow to the grass, all shimmering and — 
soft in the late afternoon sun. It was like a 
live thing, part of the wind and the trees and 
the beds of flaming phlox—part of herself. 
Surely that strange locked room in the attic, 
the panel doors and damp, musty stairs be- 
tween the walls, must have been some vivid 
make-believe. Enid had invented others that 
seemed as real. She laughed gayly as she 
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danced, pausing long enough to unbraid her 
long hair that it, too, might float behind her, 
gold and copper, a secret beauty all her own. 
Enid did not like sleek braids, twisted into 
neat pig-tails by Aunt Elizabeth’s firm fin- 
gers; but she loved her hair, loose about her 
shoulders, tangled into shining, crinkled waves 
by the wind. She always thought of it as 
locked away for punishment when Aunt 
Elizabeth finished fixing it each morning. 
Very seldom did she have a chance to let it 
escape from its prison, but to-day she wanted 
everything free. It was so good to be free 
again herself, free and unafraid. 

Breathless, at last, she threw herself down 
on the grass under an oak-tree, her hot face 
buried in the cool green. How good the earth 
smelled where Carlos had loosened it about 
the roots of the tree—the rich odor of leaf- 
mold drying in the sun, sweet-sour like the 
bite of ginger-ale. 

A lady-bug with shiny red wings cupped 
close over her back, crawled up a grass blade, 
looked about her and hurried down again. A 
steady stream of ants, busy with their own 
affairs, traveled along the tree-trunk, colored 
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so nearly like the bark they could scarcely be 
seen at all. Enid shut her eyes and lay very 
still, her hair falling about her like a silken 
tent. Delicate, lovely colors floated behind 
her closed lids, rainbow circles fading into 
each other in changing patterns, like quiver- 
ing butterfly-wings. Her heart was pounding 
a gay melody in her ears and her breath was 
coming in little gasps, as if she were laughing 
softly to herself. 

“Hello! Aren’t crying, are your” Eddie’s 
voice broke gruffly through her vague dreams. 
Enid sat up, blue eyes amazed. 

“Eddie! I thought you were sick in bed! 
Your arm—” 

“Tt’s all right—almost.” Eddie dismissed 
the subject with a shrug of his right shoulder. 
The bandages and black silk sling were very 
impressive. They were arranged so he could 
not use his left hand at all. “TI just came over 
to see if your father left any money for me. 
Do you think he’ll pay me while my arm’s 
done up? I can’t play ball very well, but I 
could teach you something else.” 

“Tm sure he will. Just as long as you play 
over here two hours a day, he won’t care. 
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There are lots of things we can do. I'll go 
get the money for last week and we can bury 
it.’ With hasty fingers she brushed the hair 
back from her face, conscious of Eddie’s eyes 
upon it. 

“Say, I didn’t know you had such a lot of 
hair. Why don’t you let it hang that way all 
the time?” 

Enid flushed. “Aunt Elizabeth says it 
should be kept neat.” 

“Well, maybe so,” he agreed. “Anyway, 
it’s kind-a pretty, loose that way in the sun.” 
Then, embarrassed by such an unaccustomed 
speech, he added, “Be sure to twist it up or 
something before you come back. It'll get all 
messed up and be in the way.” 

Enid nodded, but her eyes shone as she ran 
up the back stairs to her room. There was 
one more thing about her Eddie liked. She 
was glad her hair was not clipped short like 
Kit’s. Never again would she mind having 
old-fashioned braids. 

It was Enid who had to do most of the work 
after Eddie helped her move the log from the 
place where the treasure was buried, but she 
did not mind. She was happy to be able to do 
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something for Eddie, as he had done so much 
for her when she was sick. He looked pale 
and hollow-eyed after three days in bed, and 
confided to her that his shoulder “hurt like 
everything” every time he moved it the least 
little bit. 

‘“T have to sleep on my back so I won’t roll 
Over on it, and say—did you ever have to 
sleep on your back? You dream the most 
awful things and wake yourself up. Honest! 
Last night I dreamed [I was stuck up in that 
tree again. I held on and held on until I just 
couldn’t hold on any longer, and down I fell 
—yes, sir, clear to the ground! And just as 
I hit, I woke up. [I tell you, it was no fun!” 

Enid was very sympathetic. She told him 
about the strange dreams she had had when 
she was sick and how the doctor looked just 
like Don Gaspar. Before she thought, she 
even told him how he, Eddie, had stood at 
the foot of her bed and called her a ’fraid-cat 
and said he was going home to stay. Eddie 
looked uncomfortable and kicked the moss 
with his heel. 

“Aw, that was a mean trick for me to say 
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that to you that day you wouldn’t jump the 
slough! I didn’t really mean it!” 

Enid smiled. “I’m glad; but it was funny 
how you kept saying it in my dreams while 
I-was sick, -Here’s the box, You*openmit 
Eighteen dollars! That’s a lot of money. 
My, it’s been a long time since we put any in. 
The last time was just before I got sick. Re- 
member?” 

“Yes, and I sure remember coming over 
here and finding it gone!” 

‘We both lost something precious, but you 
found your treasure. I never have found 
mine: 

“Yours? You didn’t tell me you lost any- 
thing.” Eddie looked injured. 

“T know; because it wasn’t exactly my se- 
cret. But now it doesn’t matter, so I might as 
well tell.” 

She started at the beginning, describing the 
finding of the key and her search for the chest 
to which it belonged. 

‘And then after I found it, I was so busy 
playing with you that I just didn’t bother to 
open it. You know! I guess I was saving it 
for some time when I wanted something ’spe- 
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cially exciting to do. Don’t you always save 
the best till last? Well, anyway, that first day 
I felt really well, I planned to go up to the 
attic. The key was in my pocket, when Aunt 
Elizabeth sent me out-doors instead, and I was 
so excited over your money being lost and 
found, I never once thought of the key until I 
got dressed for dinner. Then it was gone.” 

“Gee!” Eddie was impressed. “But it 
must be around somewhere. You weren’t out 
of the garden. Maybe somebody else found it.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter so much now, 
though I wish I’d never taken what didn’t be- 
long tome. You see, the counting-room door 
is closed for good. We’ll never know what’s 
up there, even if we do find the key.” 

Then she told the tale of the Dark Lady’s 
unexpected arrival and of her own escape 
from the attic, which left Eddie round-eyed 
with amazement and envy. Why should a 
girl have all the luck? Why should she have 
such a thing happen to her when he was just 
aching for a chance to try his wits? And to 
think that he had even missed an opportunity 
to play the hero rescuing Enid from the 
tower! He could see himself climbing the 
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tree, yes, even with his injured arm, and car- 
rying her down to her frantic father. No 
doubt Mr. Allen would have rewarded him 
handsomely. He might even have canceled 
the debt for the broken window. That debt 
weighed heavily on Eddie. To work for a 
month was one thing, but to have the thirty 
days extend over an entire spring and summer 
was quite another. At least here was some- 
thing new to think about. 

“The thing to do, Enid, is for you to dis- 
cover how that secret panel in Mary Lee’s 
room works. There must be a button or a 
spring. There always is.” 

Unfortunately Enid was not much inter- 
ested. For once she had had enough of such 
adventures. She smoothed out her dusty, 
rumpled dress, shuddering at the memory. 

“IT don’t care how the old thing opens. 
Come on. They’ll be calling us before we get 
this money put away if we don’t hurry. Shall 
I bury it for your” 

“No, I can do that with one hand. Gee, I 
wish I had that key. Tll bet J could find the 
way to open the panel.” 

He got up and carried the tin box to the 
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hole from which Enid had lifted it a few 
minutes before. As he leaned over to put it 
back in place, he stopped short and stared 
with unbelieving eyes down into the damp, 
wormy hiding-place. 

Enid bent over, too, curious to see what had 
made his mouth drop open in such a funny 
fashion. The next moment her mouth was 
dropping open, too, for there in the bottom of 
the hole, half buried in the dirt, lay a large 
rusty key. 

“Oh, Eddie, it’s the one! I know it is! I 
must have dropped it out of my pocket the 
day we missed the treasure. Don’t you re- 
member how we got down on our knees and 
examined the hole? Don’t you remember how 
I helped put back all that dirt Joaquin dug 
out? Oh, Eddie, think of it! Now I can put 
it where I found it. When the rust is cleaned 
off no one will ever know the difference.” 

“Put it away? You aren’t going to put it 
back until we find out what’s in that chest! 
Now you just listen to me. Keep it in a safe 
place, and to-night when every one has gone 
to bed, feel around the fireplace and wood- 
work in Mary Lee’s room. You have to find 
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out how the thing works! Don’t miss a chance 
like this,” he begged. “That old iron chest 
may be full of gold-dust and Spanish pan- 

taloons for all you know!” 

“T guess you mean ‘doubloons,’”’ Enid cor- 
rected softly, without the ghost of a smile. 
“But anyway, Eddie, I wouldn’t go up those 
steps again for all the gold in the world! 
Never! I’m going to put the key back. It 
doesn’t belong to us.” 

“There you go! Scared again! If there’s 
treasure in the chest—well, I guess you found 
the key the first time, but I found it the second 
time. ‘Finders keepers.’ I’m not afraid of 
any old secret stairs, even if you are. If you 
can get an idea of how the panel opens, Pll 
go with you to unlock the chest. We can 
share the treasure fifty-fifty. That's fair 
enough.” His eyes were fixed on her face 
with such eagerness that she could not resist 
his pleading. 

Reluctantly she agreed. Here again was 
an adventure he had thought of himself and 
she must not fail him. Perhaps, with Eddie 
along, it would not be so alarming to be shut 
up in the damp brick passage. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Y the time they buried the box and rolled 

the log back in place, Bianca was ringing 
a big bell from the kitchen steps to call Enid. 
When, after some delay, Enid put in her ap- 
pearance, the old Mexican woman made no 
comment on her disheveled hair and dirty 
clothes. She combed out the tangles with 
more patience than Enid could muster, and 
dressed her for dinner without asking any 
questions. 

Later, when Aunt Elizabeth caught Enid 
yawning over her dessert and sent her off to 
bed, Bianca helped her undress with the same 
stolid indifference. If she sensed the excite- 
ment that made Enid’s cheeks more than usu- 
ally pink in the firelight, and her eyes too 
shiny for sleep, she only smiled quietly to her- 
self as she snuffed out the candles and left her 
small charge tucked into bed, where the fire- 
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light could play about her fair hair and throw 
strange shadows on the creamy wooden wall 
behind the canopied bed. 

At the door she paused. ‘Did you wish to 
have the rag doll sleep with you to-night? 
Perhaps you left her downstairs?” 

With a gasp Enid sat bolt upright in bed. 
Camelia Anne! Every night, without fail, 
the soft rag body cuddled close beside Enid 
in the hollow of her arm, and now the poor 
dear must still be lying disconsolately with 
her head buried in the covers of Peggy’s bed! 
How could she have been so careless? 

Bianca was watching curiously, so Enid 
dropped back on her pillow. “I’m letting 
Camelia Anne spend the night with a friend,” 
she explained, and the old woman disappeared 
without another word. 

Enid lay very still until the last creaking 
stair was silent after Bianca’s passing. ‘The 
little marble clock, topped by a gold angel, 
ticked loudly from its place on the mantel. 
Enid remembered how loud that ticking had 
sounded when she was in the secret passage. 
There was no question now but that she must 
find a way back to the doll-room. Never 
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by the person who loved her most. What must 
the poor child think? 

From where she lay she could see quite 
plainly the carving on the mantel-shelf, a 
scroll of oak-leaves and acorns. Perhaps if 
she pressed one of those—or was it a loose 
brick on the hearth, or a button cleverly hid- 
den in the wooden panel itself? She tried to 
remember on which side of the fireplace the 
opening had been, but the suddenness of her 
fall into the room had confused her utterly 
and she could not be sure from just what di- 
rection she had come. 

The briquettes in the coal-grate glowed red, 
with little blue flames licking about them fit- 
fully. The fire had died down until most of 
the room was in shadow, and Enid decided 
that if she were going to do any searching that 
night, she must start at once. 

Slipping over the side of the high bed with- 
out stopping to put her feet into her wooily 
slippers, she walked cautiously across the car- 
pet, her toes curling deep into the soft nap. 
She loved the way the copper kettle and the 
brass bed-warmer reflected the firelight on 
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their shining surfaces. From a distance she 
had selected an acorn to push as her first ex- 
periment. It was high up on the edge of the 
mantel, close to the wall, where it might well 
control the panel to the left of the fireplace. 

Eagerly she reached out her hand and was 
about to stretch up on tiptoe, when a rustling 
noise attracted her attention. It came from 
the waste-paper basket that stood at one end 
of the hearth, and Enid glanced down just 
in time to see a little gray mouse stick its head 
over the top of the basket, pull itself up to the 
edge until it sat on its haunches, then cock its 
head on one side and look at her with frank 
curiosity. She watched it, fascinated. Per- 
haps if she had had on her bedroom-slippers, 
she would have laughed and said, “Shoo!” or, 
“Scat!” or whatever it is one should say to 
mice. But she did not have on slippers, and 
the sight of that sharp little nose and twitch- 
ing whiskers, to say nothing of the long, 
smooth tail with its quivering tip, made her 
decide very hurriedly to slip back to bed until 
the intruder had gone away. 

Cautiously she took a step backward, not 
daring to take her eyes from her unwelcome 
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visitor; but the moment she moved, things 
began to happen. The mouse sprang to the 
hearth, landing with a soft thud at Enid’s 
feet. Enid shrieked, more from surprise than 
anything else, and sprang back against the 
coal-scuttle. Over it went with a bang, Enid 
on top of it, her hand clutching at the first 
thing within reach, which happened to be the 
bed-warmer. 

Such a clatter! For a moment Enid was 
too surprised to move. She suddenly found 
herself half sitting and half lying in the empty 
coal-scuttle, surrounded by a pool of briquettes 
that had rolled in every direction over the 
floor. In her right hand she still held the han- 
dle of the bed-warmer, which seemed to have 
pulled away from the side of the mantel, drag- 
ging with it the heavy hook from which it 
hung. Puzzled, Enid eyed that hook in grow- 
ing amazement. It now stuck out perhaps 
a foot from the wall, and where the wooden 
panel next to the fireplace had been, yawned 
a narrow, black hole. 

“The secret door!” gasped Enid, and then 
her heart leapt into her throat. Some one 
was running along the hall and Bianca’s heavy 
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tread was lumbering up the back stairs. An- 
other moment and they would all be there! 
What could she do? They must not find the 
panel open, no matter what happened. 

Desperately she tried to scramble to her 
feet, but so hard had she sat down, that she 
was doubled up in the coal-scuttle like a jack- 
knife and no matter how she struggled, she 
could only roll back and forth on the floor, 
grinding briquettes and coal-dust into the car- 
pet. Bianca and Father were talking breath- 
lessly in the hall. Aunt Elizabeth was calling 
frantically from downstairs. 

“T certainly heard something fall.” Father’s 
voice was sharp with anxiety. Bianca thought 
she had heard a scream. 

“You are sure Enid’s asleep?P”’ 

“T can look, Sefior.” 

With a frightened sob Enid let go of the 
Wwarming-pan and made a last effort to get 
to her feet. But before she could do more 
than kick her heels helplessly, the long hook 
had snapped back in place, taking the warm- 
ing-pan with it, and without a sound the open 
panel had swung slowly closed. 

At that moment Father threw open the hall 
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door, Aunt Elizabeth panting at his heels. 
Enid lay helpless on the floor, staring up at 
them with a dazed expression that filled them 
with alarm. They pulled her out of the coal- 
scuttle and stood her on her feet, Aunt Eliza- 
beth and Father plying her with questions 
while Bianca went quietly about the business 
of clearing up the mess. 

At first Enid could find no words, but 
giggled foolishly at everything said to her. 
She was smeared with black from head to 
foot, and a glimpse of herself in the mirror 
sent her off into peals of merriment which 
made Father laugh, too, but which annoyed 
Aunt Elizabeth exceedingly. 

“T see nothing whatever to laugh at!” she 
said severely, shaking Enid by both shoulders. 
“Stop that hysterical nonsense and tell us what 
on earth happened. What were you doing 
out of bed?” 

“T saw a mouse,” choked Enid, perched on 
the edge of her bed, a smutty little imp, rock- 
ing back and forth, both arms hugging her 
knees. “It was there—in the waste-basket. 
I was just looking at it when it jumped right 
out at me and I fell backwards over the coal- 
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scuttle!” She went off again into wild giggles, 
kicking gleeful feet in the air. Now that all 
the excitement was over and the secret door 
was safely shut, the whole thing seemed like 
a picture in a “funny paper.” 

The room was a sight. Father had picked 
up some of the briquettes, wiped his hands on 
his handkerchief, then mopped his brow, leav- 
ing streaks of black across his forehead and 
one cheek. Aunt Elizabeth stood gingerly 
among the ruins, her skirts held to her knees, 
darting nervous glances here and there for 
fear the mouse might appear again. Only 
Bianca seemed indifferent. She did not smile 
Or appear to notice what went on about her. 
With broom and dust-pan she collected as 
much dirt as she could, dumping it solemnly 
in the fireplace until the fire flamed brightly 
again. 

Yet even that struck Enid as funny, and not 
until she was thoroughly washed and once 
more tucked in for the night, was she able to 
stop her giggles. Aunt Elizabeth had been 
only too glad to get out of the room after tell- 
ing Bianca to set a mouse-trap without fail, 
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but Father had lingered to give Enid a last 
good night. 

“T don’t know what you were up to, Mon- 
key, but if you were trying to stir up some ex- 
citement, you surely succeeded!” He pulled a 
yellow braid playfully. “Your aunt hasn’t 
run upstairs so fast in ten years!” 

“She would have run down still faster if 
my mouse had appeared!” Enid wrinkled her 
nose and turned down the corner of her lips 
in imitation of her aunt’s disgusted expression, 
which sent Father off chuckling to himself. 

Bianca had removed the worst of the wreck 
and now snuffed the candles for a second time. 
As she bent over the bed to tuck in the covers, 
Enid noticed that her eyes were gleaming curi- 
ously in their heavy pouches. Her lips kept 
twitching at the corners, but Enid was not sure 
whether it was because she wanted to laugh 
or scold. 

‘‘Are you cross with me, BiancaP” she asked 
shyly. She did not want Bianca to be cross. 
There was something hidden and mysterious 
about the old Mexican. Bianca did not tell 
all she knew, and Enid was beginning to be- 
lieve she knew a great deal. 
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“Cross, Sefioritar” A quick smile flashed 
across the dark face. ‘That could not be. But 
the Sefiorita must be more careful.” She in- 
dicated the fireplace with a slow sweep of her 
arm. 

She might have been pointing to the 
coal-scuttle or the waste-basket or even the 
bed-warmer on its hook. Enid could not be 
sure. Then she turned away and moved across 
the room with a peculiar gliding motion of 
her clumsy body. It was strange that a per- 
son who usually announced her coming by a 
heavy, lumbering stride, could move so noise- 
lessly when she chose. 

Enid watched her closely, little shivers run- 
ning up and down her back. At the door the 
old woman paused, her hand on the knob. 
For a moment her gaze traveled slowly about 
the room until it came to rest on Enid’s face. 

“Buenas noches, Seforita,”’ she said, raising 
one withered forefinger and pressing it lightly 
against her closed lips as she vanished into the 
darkness of the hall. 
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CHAPTER XX 


WEEK passed before Enid found a way 

to get Eddie up to Mary Lee’s room. 
Six more silver dollars had been added to the 
store in the black tin box, and many plans had 
been made for the trip to the counting-room, 
before Father announced one morning that he 
was taking Aunt Elizabeth to San Francisco 
that afternoon and would not be back until 
the following day. He was sorry to leave 
Enid alone, but Bianca would take good care 
of her and perhaps Eddie would come over 
for dinner, so she would not be too lonely. 

It seemed almost too good to be true. Enid 
broke a rule and called Eddie from the gate 
while he was weeding his front lawn after 
breakfast. He did not even seem annoyed, 
but came across the street on a run, as if 
sure that her news was of more than ordinary 
importance. 
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“Gee! That’s great! I'll bring my flash- 
light. But say, will Bianca make a fuss if we 
play in your room?” he asked anxiously. 
“Perhaps after all we won’t get a chance to 
go up in the attic.” 

“You just wait and see!” Enid winked 
mysteriously and with that Eddie had to be 
content. 

Dinner alone with Eddie in the big dining- 
room was rather a strange meal at first; but 
after Bianca had heaped their plates with good 
things and told them to save room for Eddie’s 
favorite chocolate ice-cream they felt more 
at home, and talked quite as if they were to- 
gether in the garden. 

After the last bit of dessert had vanished, 
Enid whispered, “Now/” and rang the silver 
bell that usually stood by Aunt Elizabeth’s 
place. Bianca came at once from the kitchen 
and stood respectfully beside Enid, just as if 
she had been a grown-up. 

“T want to show Eddie the old music-box, 
Bianca, so we are going up to Mary Lee’s 
room for awhile. We’ll be very careful,” she 
added hastily, as a look of doubt crossed the 
withered face. 
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Bianca made no objection, saying merely 
that when she had finished the dishes she 
would come up. Yet something in her manner 
made Enid wonder what she was thinking 
as she started to clear the table, mumbling 
under her breath, when the children made 
their escape and ran up the stairs. 

Once in Enid’s room, they lost not a mo- 
ment, but dragged the music-box from under 
the bed and put on the big metal disc punched 
full of holes, which bore the words La Paloma 
in flowing black letters. After the first fun 
of seeing how the mechanism worked, Eddie 
was quite ready to be shown all the mysteries 
of the room—from the secret compartment in 
the secretary to the hook that held the bed- 
warmer. Enid hoped Mary Lee would not 
mind having him share her secrets, but there 
seemed no other way. 

“We won’t dare stop playing the music,” 
Enid said, “but if we wind the spring up as 
tight as we can, and move this little lever, it 
will go on playing until it runs down. That 
ought to give us plenty of time to get up to the 
doll-room and open the chest. Then, if we 
want to stay longer, we can come down and 
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wind it up again, so Bianca will never guess 
what we are doing.” 

Eddie looked at her with frank admiration. 
“Gee, you sure think of everything!” 

“Well, I don’t always like to do the things 
I think of!” she answered honestly. She had 
no desire to climb that dark stair at night, 
even with Eddie. Only the thought of 
Camelia Anne and fear of Eddie’s scorn gave 
her courage. “If you weren’t here, I’d never 
go up there again except to get my doll.” 

“You sure are funny! I don’t see why you’re 
so brave about some things and so scared about 
others. He grinned cheerfully as he pocketed 
the iron key. “Comeon. Start the music and 
let’s hurry.” 

Gingerly Enid pulled the big hook on 
which the bed-warmer hung, but it refused to 
budge until Eddie took hold and gave it a 
yank with his strong right arm. Then it 
lengthened out, releasing the hidden spring 
that fastened the panel in place. Slowly the 
door swung into the room and the two chil- 
dren stared into a pitch-black hole. Enid 
drew back, shivering, but Eddie pulled his 
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flashlight out of his pocket and turned it upon 
the shallow brick steps. 

“Shall I go first?” Enid whispered between 
chattering teeth. It seemed hardly fair to 
send a cripple into danger with no one to lead 
the way. 

“No!” Eddie’s voice was scornful, though 
it trembled with excitement. ‘Come on.” 

Valiantly he started, and in the soft yellow 
light that played upon the bricks even Enid 
was not afraid. It made the passage a very 
different place from the black pit into which 
she had plunged blindly, not knowing where 
the next step would lead. The door clicked 
behind them and the sound of the music came 
faintly to their ears. At the top Enid pushed 
open the door and took command. After all, 
the doll-room belonged to her more than it 
did to Eddie, and though it might be fair 
enough for Eddie to share the treasure, she 
had been the one to discover it. 

The room looked weird and shadowy with 
the feeble circle of light darting here and 
there, leaving all the corners deep in gloom. 
Enid’s first thought was for Camelia Anne. 
She caught the poor child in her arms and 
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whispered hasty explanations while Eddie 
examined the chest. 

Eddie had not the slightest interest in any- 
thing else the place might contain, but Enid 
insisted that he stop long enough to be in- 
troduced to Peggy and the other dolls, since, 
after all, this was their home. Certainly 
Peggy seemed amused by this unexpected visit, 
though the others were obviously shocked. 
Such noses as they had painted on their rather 
flat faces, were tilted scornfully in the air as 
they looked at Eddie, and he was not par- 
ticularly attentive when presented to the 
ladies. 

“Tf you don’t hurry we’ll never get through. 
This is an important night’s work and no time 
for girl-stuff!” He gruffened his voice to the 
tones of Murrietta, ordering Enid about as 
he always did when playing that role. He 
did not offer to let her open the chest, but 
assuming that it was a man’s privilege, drew 
forth the key and fitted it into the key-hole, 
which was placed low in the right-hand cor- 
ner. If he expected to open it with a simple 
twist of the wrist, however, he was sadly mis- 
taken. With one hand he could not turn it 
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at all, and finally had to order Enid to see 
what she could do. 

With a rasping sound the key turned under 
her strong little fingers and a muffled snap- 
ping took place within the chest, which made 
Enid fear she had done some damage to it. 
However, when at last the two of them to- 
gether managed to lift the heavy lid, they 
saw the reason for their difficulties, for the 
entire top of the old Spanish chest was taken 
up by the arms and bolts of the huge lock that 
held the lid closed. Over this lock was a 
carved metal shield, to which still clung shreds 
of a red satin lining. 

The contents of the chest were covered by 
a black shawl of silk, heavily embroidered, 
and as Enid pulled back the corner, a strange 
odor of sandalwood and lavender drifted 
through the room. 

“Clothes!” muttered Eddie in disgust, peer- 
ing down at the pile of white satin that lay 
in the pool of yellow light. 

‘““A wedding-gown!” breathed Enid, touch- 
ing with sensitive fingers the crisp, shining 
folds and the cascades of creamy lace. “There 
are other things too,” she said, as she lifted 
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a bit of the satin and ran her hand down 
through the layers of soft materials under- 
neath. “Look! There’s a box. It looks like 
a jewel-case.” 

From one corner she lifted a small metal 
casket inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Eddie 
examined it with renewed interest. His free 
hand was busily engaged with the flashlight, 
so Enid was allowed to open the lid. As she 
did so, both of them gave a gasp of delight. 
There on a background of rich red velvet lay 
a heavy gold chain and locket, curiously 
carved and set with pearls. There was also 
a ring made of soft yellow gold, which looked 
as if it had been fashioned by hand. 

Eddie was eager to dig down into the chest 
for more treasure of the kind, but at that 
moment Enid threw back her head, listen- 
ing. 

“Tt has stopped! Quick, Eddie! The 
music-box has stopped, and Bianca will won- 
der what we are doing. Here—I’ll put things 
away again. We’ll have to come back later. 
Oh, please hurry!” 

In a few moments the chest was closed and 
locked, the key safely stowed away in Eddie’s 
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pocket, but hurry as they would, the music 
had been silent for much longer than they 
realized, by the time they started down the 
brick stairs. To make matters worse, the 
flashlight gave out just as the upper door 
closed behind them and they were left to 
stumble down the steps as best they could in 
darkness, Eddie groping in the lead, feeling 
his way gingerly for fear of hurting his 
shoulder. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Enid breathed anx- 
iously. ‘‘Please let me get ahead because I’ve 
been down once before.” 

At the bottom Eddie bumped his arm 
sharply against the panel, and drew back with 
a gasp of pain. Enid reached past him, fum- 
bling for the lock. At first she could not find 
it, and when she did, it stuck just as it had 
when first she tried it. This time, however, 
she had no intention of falling into the room 
head first, so she wriggled past the subdued 
Eddie, braced herself carefully against the 
back wall, and pulled. The lock clicked 
sharply and then, as Enid let go, the door 
swung quietly open. 

For a moment the light blinded them. Enid 
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threw up her hand to shade her eyes and was 
about to step down into the room when she 
heard a muffled “Gee/’ from Eddie. So 
much alarm was packed into that one short 
syllable that she looked hastily about for the 
cause. : 

Mary Lee’s room was just as they had left 
it; the music-box open before the hearth, the 
candles and firelight filling the place with a 
soft glow. But as her eyes became accustomed 
to the light, they widened in surprise and 
horror. ‘There by the hall door, her arms 
folded on her breast, her eyes snapping and 
gleaming, stood Bianca. There was no mis- 
taking the anger on her face, and for a mo- 
ment Enid felt like rushing back to the doll- 
room to escape the wrath that curled the old 
woman’s thick lips into an ugly leer. 

If she had any serious idea of running away, 
however, it was stopped by Eddie, who gave 
her a little shove and pushed his way past her 
into the light. Behind them the panel clicked 
into place. Bianca had not moved. She stood 
with her back against the hall door as if she 
would prevent their escape. Enid wondered 
if she expected to keep them prisoner until 
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they promised never to tell a soul what they 
had found that night. Or did she know? 
Perhaps she had no idea what was in the 
counting-room and would force them to tell 
her. 

When Eddie started to speak, Bianca held 
up her hand to silence him. Slowly she moved 
across the room until she towered over the 
children. In the wavering flare of the fire 
she seemed suddenly huge and menacing, 
though in reality she was scarcely a head taller 
than Eddie. With piercing gaze she studied 
their faces, her shining black eyes sega e 
deep into theirs. 

“You have the key?” she asked. Enid Pie 
ded, unable to find her voice, while Eddie 
fished the offending article out of his pocket 
and laid it in the fat hand Bianca held out to 
him. 

“Put it back where you found it, Sefiorita,” 
the old woman said gruffly, and Enid obeyed 
without question, though her fingers shook so 
she could scarcely open the secret compart- 
ment in the desk. Perhaps she would not 
have opened it at all if she could have seen 
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the eager, greedy look with which Bianca fol- 
lowed her every movement about the room. 

Eddie saw, and wished that Enid had not 
been so meek about doing as she was told. 
After all, there was no reason to suppose that 
Bianca had known where Mary Lee had hid- 
den so precious an article. 

When at last the secretary was again closed, 
Enid walked back to Eddie and stood close 
to him. It was comforting to have him there, 
and his face was no longer white under his 
freckles. 

“You have opened the door before this eve- 
ning?” Bianca addressed Enid, indicating 
with a motion of her hand the panel through 
which she had just seen them come. “How 
did you knowe’” She reached out to touch 
the bed-warmer on its hook. 

“T just pulled it by accident,” Enid stam- 
mered. ‘The other night when the mouse 
jumped at me, I grabbed it and the panel 
opened.” 

Bianca nodded. ‘‘To-night—you found the 
treasure-chest?” Her drawling voice quick- 
ened eagerly. ‘You opened it?” 

“Yes, we did,” Eddie answered promptly. 
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He did not want Enid to tell too much, and 
it seemed better for the man of the party to 
face any trouble that might come. If his 
heart beat hard under the arm bandaged across 
his chest, he did not admit it even to himself. 

“What did you find?” The question came 
in a high-pitched voice, as if Bianca herself 
were more excited than the children. Her 
lips twitched and she held out a shaking hand, 
as if she half expected them to dig bags of 
gold-dust and jewels out of their pockets. 

Enid started to answer, but Eddie kicked 
her ankle with his heavy shoe and she had to 
bite her lip to keep from crying out. 

“We found clothes,” he said. “Just a lot 
of white things. Enid says it’s a wedding- 
dress.” 

“A wedding-dress?” For a moment Bianca 
stared at him with eyes fairly popping out 
of their pouchy sockets. Then without the 
least warning, she broke into loud cackles of 
laughter, beating her hands together and rock- 
ing back and forth on her big flat feet. 

The children stared at her in bewilderment, 
and Enid clutched Eddie’s well arm and drew 
as close to him as she could. Under cover of 
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Bianca’s laughter Eddie managed to whisper 
in herrear: 

“Don’t tell her about the other things, and 
hide that key somewhere else as soon as you 
can!” Enid squeezed his arm in answer, 
though she did not take her eyes off Bianca’s 
twisted face. When at last the poor soul had 
caught her breath, she sank down in a rocking- 
chair and wiped her eyes on her apron. 

“Come, sit there on the rug and I will tell 
you a story,” she said. “The Sefiorita has asked 
me many times to tell her of Mary Lee and 
the counting-room. Now that you have dis- 
covered so much to-night, I can tell you the 
rest. Mary Lee would not mind. But to 
think I never once thought of the wedding- 
gown! Of course she would hide it there!” 

It was a long story Bianca told in the fire- 
light. The children listened eagerly, trying 
to make it all fit in with what they already 
knew from Carlos. Much of what she said 
they had heard before. Then, too, she was 
old and her story was rambling, told in the 
broken Spanish-English which she often used 
when excited. In spite of all that, however, 
the tale held them breathless. 
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For the most part, Carlos had described the 
way Mary Lee and Ricardo had played to- 
gether, and the men who came on secret mis- 
sions to see Don Gaspar. Now Bianca told 
them of Mary Lee grown-up, away at the 
convent for several years, then coming home 
eager to be married to the boy she had loved 
so long. Exquisite needlework she had done, 
making her wedding-gown and all that went 
with it. Chests of linen there were, and 
drawers full of dainty undergarments. But 
all her eager pleading could not change the 
stubborn Don Gaspar, who declared that he 
had not brought her up under his roof and 
given her an education in order to have her 
waste herself on a scatter-brained boy. Mary 
Lee’s place was with him, keeping him com- 
pany in his old age. 

Mary Lee could not bear to have him think 
her ungrateful, so for a year she stayed. Yet 
even then Don Gaspar would not let her go, 
but kept her a prisoner there, where no one 
could see and covet her beauty. Ricardo did 
his best to win the old gentleman’s consent, 
but was ordered from the place and told he 
would be shot on sight if he appeared again. 
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That night he climbed the great eucalyptus- 
tree, crossed the roof, and met Mary Lee in 
the counting-room. 

They had made all their plans to run away 
together, but Mary Lee wanted Ricardo to 
see her in the wedding-gown she would never 
be able to wear. Bianca helped her dress, 
there before that very fireplace, and, oh, how 
beautiful she was! ‘Then she slipped up the 
secret stairs to Ricardo. 

Bianca was keeping guard when Don 
Gaspar came to pound on Mary Lee’s door, 
and while he stormed up and down the hall, 
demanding that the door be opened, Bianca 
helped Mary Lee out of her wedding-gown 
and into a riding-habit. Don Gaspar ap- 
parently suspected that his niece was in the 
counting-room and not alone, for up the attic 
steps he went, hoping to find the attic door 
unlocked. However, Ricardo had bolted it 
and dropped the heavy wooden bar; and while 
Don Gaspar tried in vain to batter down the 
door he himself had built, the lovers made 
their escape on horses that Carlos had waiting 
for them by the slough. 

“T never could find the wedding-gown and 
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I never could find the key to the chest. Carlos 
was sure some of the old Master’s riches were 
hidden there.” Bianca chuckled softly. “He 
will be disappointed to hear it is full of wed- 
ding-things!” 

She smiled at Enid, leaning forward a little 
to let her puffy, work-worn hand rest on the 
child’s bright head. “It takes sharp eyes to 
find the secret places in a house like this. [I 
said you had the eyes of Mary Lee. She would 
not mind that you found her treasures, and she 
would trust you to keep her secrets.” 

Enid sighed happily. It was good to have 
Bianca smile at her once more, especially as 
the old woman included even Eddie in her 
friendly approval. It was just as Enid had 
always thought—Bianca did not tell all she 
knew, and she knew a great deal. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HEN Father asked Enid what she and 

Eddie had done during their evening 

together, she answered with a mysterious lit- 
tle smile, “Oh, we had adventures.” 

“Bianca says they played quietly upstairs 
all evening, trying the tunes on that old music- 
box,” Aunt Elizabeth explained. “It is amaz- 
ing to me how easily children are entertained. 
I never would have imagined those tinkling 
songs would have amused an active boy like 
Eddie for more than five minutes.” 

“Well, it is fortunate you youngsters en- 
joyed them while you could. I saw Don 
Gaspar’s lawyers in San Francisco. ‘They 
sent for me to say that they have decided to 
sell the house. Mary Lee is not to be found 
and your Dark Lady doesn’t like the old place 
as well as you do, Enid. She has arranged to 
have it sold at auction as soon as arrangements 
can be made.” 
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“Oh, Daddy, how can she? It really isn’t 
hers. Her uncle wanted it to belong to Mary 
Lee. Some day she will come back, I know.” 

“T doubt it, dear. The Sefiorita has wait 
the length of time required by the old gentle- 
man’s will, and in three weeks the property 
will be legally hers. Aunt Elizabeth is going 
to find another house for us to rent.” 

“But there isn’t any other house like this!” 
wailed Enid. She had begun to feel almost 
as if Casa Navarro were her own. 

“Thank fortune!” Aunt Elizabeth said. 
“When J select a place it will be a modern, 
sunny house fit for human beings to live in. 
This is as inconvenient as a medieval castle!” 

Enid told Eddie the sad news next day in 
the lilac-room. She could scarcely hold back 
the tears at the thought of leaving all their 
secrets, but Eddie’s mind was on more prac- 
tical matters. 

“Gee! Two weeks! We’ve got to get 
busy. If we work every day I can just manage 
to earn—” 

‘All you think about is your old money!” 
Enid interrupted crossly. “You don’t care a 
bit that Casa Navarro is to be sold when it 
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really belongs to Mary Lee! You don’t care 
a bit that we’ll never be able to go up the 
secret stairs again or play here in the lilacs. 
Just so you g-get p-paid, you don’t care how 
soon we m-move away!” She blinked fast, 
hands clenched into hard little fists at her side. 

“Aw, say, what’s that got to do with it? 
’Course I’m sorry about all that, but it’s no 
joke owing such a lot of money. A girl can’t 
understand that kind of responsibility. Sup- 
pose you left before I’d earned enough to pay 
your father. With this bum shoulder I’d 
never be able to do any other kind of work 
to make up the difference.” 

Eddie glanced ruefully at the clumsy black 
sling. 

“Come on, you'd better practice throwing 
the ball against the barn door. We’ve been 
fooling around long enough with all this ad- 
venture stuff. Your father wants you trained, 
and I’m your trainer. Hurry up! Yow’re so 
poky!” He got up from his seat and tried 
to pull Enid to her feet with his right hand. 
She struggled out of his grasp, slapping his 
hand smartly to make him let go. 

“You may be my trainer, but I don’t have 
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to be trained unless I want to. Father said so! 
It’s a lot more important to think of some way 
to save the house, than to throw balls against 
an old barn door, so there!” 

Eddie sank back on his log. What could a 
fellow do with a pupil who simply refused to 
be taught? He rubbed his crippled shoulder 
with his free hand and grunted his disgust. 
Enid, however, was too intent on the saving 
of Casa Navarro for Mary Lee, to pay much 
attention to him. 

“We simply must find her,” she said. 
‘Bianca says she is alive and well, and Bianca 
knows a lot more than people think she does. 
I believe she and Carlos could tell where 
Mary Lee is.” 

“Then why don’t they write her the house 
is to be sold? I don’t believe they know— 
but we might ask them,” he added, interested 
in spite of himself. 

Bianca shook her head sadly when they 
spoke to her about it. To her the sale was 
a tragedy. Carlos, also, was ignorant of Mary 
Lee’s whereabouts, but he had a suggestion 
to offer. Next door still lived the aunt and 
uncle of Ricardo. They kept much to them- 
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selves and rarely had visitors. But no doubt 
they had information if only they could be 
made to talk. 

“Wouldn’t the lawyers have found out from 
them if there was anything to find out?” Ed- 
die objected. 

“Not if Don Estado had no wish to answer 
their questions!’ Carlos winked slyly. “He 
and Don Gaspar were ancient enemies. Now 
they say it is impossible to see Don Estado and 
the Sefiora. They do not like this modern 
world and they are very old.” 

It was then Eddie’s enthusiasm came to 
life. He took Enid back to the lilac-room and 
there unfolded a plan that fairly took her 
breath away. 

“We can cross the slough, slip up through 
the orchard and keep hidden until we are right 
up to the house. If we can once get to see 
these people, I’m sure I can make them tell 
where Mary Lee and Ricardo are. They 
didn’t like Don Gaspar and I'll bet that’s 
why they wouldn’t tell his lawyer anything.” 

Enid started to protest against trespassing 
where they were not wanted, but Eddie si- 
lenced her with a scornful sniff. 
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“Say, you want to find her, don’t your Then 
don’t be such a scared cat! First thing you 
know some one will buy this old place and 
make a hotel or something out of it. We've 
got to get busy if you don’t want that to hap- 
pen.” 

Still somewhat nervous as to the outcome 
of such a daring expedition, Enid met Eddie 
that afternoon by the slough. This time they 
crossed by the stepping-stones, which were 
high out of the water now that summer had 
come in earnest. Eddie led the way, armed 
with a stick for protection in case the signs, 
“Beware the Dog!” were to be taken seriously. 
His arm was still in its sling, so he was very 
certain that no grown-up person would hurt 
him, and if the dog referred to was the tooth- 
less old collie that sometimes sunned himself 
down by the gate in the adobe wall, he could 
feel confident indeed. 

Enid found it harder to be brave, having 
no bandages to protect her and no reassuring 
knowledge of the neighbors’ dog. She stayed 
as close to Eddie as she dared, and tried to 
forget her anxiety in looking at all the curious 
trees and shrubs of the tangled garden through 
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which they passed on the other side of the 
Estado orchard. It was no longer well-cared- 
for, but Enid could see that at one time it 
must have been far more beautiful than the 
garden at Casa Navarro. 

They followed an overgrown path to the 
narrow strip of lawn that circled the rambling 
old Spanish house, and there paused a moment 
to look more carefully about them. The low, 
one-story adobe under its heavy red tile roof, 
was built on three sides of a patio, the open 
side of which was toward the children. In 
the center of the patio was a fountain and 
against the walls grew masses of purple bou- 
gainvillea. The ground was covered with flat 
stones between which the grass grew in soft 
green patches. 

Beyond the fountain and under the shadow 
of a worn awning, stood wicker chairs, a 
couch, and a table holding a great bowl of 
flowers. On the couch reclined the figure of 
a man, his knees covered by a Spanish shawl, 
one hand resting on the head of the old white 
collie. Ina chair near by sat a withered little 
old lady in black, with a black lace scarf 
thrown over her white hair. She was knit- 
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ting, glancing up now and then to let her 
eyes rest on her companion or drift out across 
the garden where the giant oaks made a thick, 
cool shade. 

“They don’t look very cross,’ Enid whis- 
pered. 

“You never can tell!” Eddie scowled 
warningly. “T’ll step out first, then you fol- 
low. You just let me do the talking. VU 
find out how much they know in no time!” 

What Eddie found out, however, was not 
what he expected. No sooner had he stuck 
his freckled face out of the bushes and started 
to cross the lawn, than the great white dog 
sprang from beside the invalid’s couch and 
dashed at the intruders with a snarl of warn- 
ing. 

Eddie promptly forgot the fact that the dog 
had lost most of his teeth. He turned around 
and darted back into the shelter of the bushes, 
completely deserting Enid, who stood rooted 
to the spot. 

Seeing her apparently unafraid, the dog 
stopped short and barked sharply, his soft 
eyes doing their best to look ferocious. Still 
Enid did not move, but held out her hand 
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and murmured some of the soft little sounds 
she used when talking to Joaquin. Apparently 
it was a language understood by all animals, 
for the collie promptly trotted over and raised 
a pointed nose to sniff at her outstretched hand. 

“Come on, Eddie, he won’t hurt you,” called 
Enid, as she walked across the patio, her hand 
resting lightly on the dog’s shaggy ruff. 
Shamefacedly, Eddie scrambled out of the 
bushes where he had taken refuge, and fol- 
lowed at their heels. No longer was he the 
brave leader. It was Enid who spoke to the 
lady, dropping a curtsy as she introduced her- 
self. 

The old lady eyed her curiously and re- 
turned her greeting with gentle courtesy. She 
introduced her husband, Don Estado, who 
stared at the small intruders from under 
beetling brows that reminded Enid very much 
of the portrait of Don Gaspar, his enemy. 
Yet his face, gaunt and rather sad, was kind 
and most distinguished-looking. His long, 
thin nose and firm lips were not as cruel as 
those of his neighbor. Enid found that she 
was-not in the least afraid, once she heard his 
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low voice and caught the little twitching smile 
that played about his mouth. 

He offered the children seats and tapped 
on a Chinese gong that stood by his side. A 
Chinaman, still wearing a long cue and a loose 
blue coat over baggy blue trousers, answered 
his call and promptly went off in search of 
orange-juice and cookies for the visitors. 

It was not until the refreshments had been 
served and many subjects had been discussed, 
that the host asked just what business had 
brought them. Already the children had an- 
swered questions as to who they were and 
where they lived, so it was a simple matter to 
confess what errand had led them to disregard 
the threatening signs and venture where un- 
invited guests obviously were not welcome. 

At first Enid said merely that Casa Na- 
varro was to be sold and they wanted to reach 
Mary Lee before it was too late; but there 
Was no answering gleam of interest in their 
host’s eyes. Then, seeing Enid’s disappoint- 
ment, the lady of the house leaned forward 
and touched her arm with gentle fingers. 

“But why do you want so much to reach 
Mary Lee? She is no longer a little girl, and 
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if she wished the house she would no doubt 
come back to claim it.” 

“Oh, but she would claim it if she knew/ 
She was an attic-child, and if you are once an 
attic-child you are always one. I know, be- 
cause I’m one, too, and if I had ever played 
in that wonderful place with those darling 
dolls, I never could let them all be bought by 
some one who wouldn’t care a bit what became 
of them!” Enid paused, anxiously watching 
her listeners for some sign of understanding. 

“Tell us about it, my dear,” the old lady 
said, with such an encouraging smile that al- 
most before she realized what she was doing, 
Enid found herself telling everything just as 
it happened, from her first meeting with the 
Dark Lady, to the finding of the wedding- 
dress when she and Eddie ventured up the 
secret stairs. She told the story well, just as 
she planned make-believe, her eyes shining 
with excitement and her hands always on the 
move with eager gestures. 

By the time she finished, the patio was filled 
with shadows and the white collie had long 
since fallen asleep with his head on Enid’s 
foot. Eddie was seated on the edge of the 
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fountain, dabbling his hand in the water to 
see if the goldfish would come close enough - 
to touch. He was disappointed that the ad- 
venture had turned out to be so tame, but had 
found himself interested in what Enid was 
telling, try as he would to look bored. 

“So you see, we have to find her,” she said 
simply. “It isn’t right to let those darling 
dolls go to just anybody. Some people don’t 
even /ike dolls,” she added in a hushed voice. 
“Tf you could only tell us how to reach Mary 
Lee, we would write a letter and explain. [I’m 
sure she would come. Why, it’s just like aban- 
doning her own children!” 

The little old lady nodded. “And Mary 
Lee wouid never do that!” 

So after exchanging a few words with his 
wife, Don Estado rose with the help of his 
cane and made his way slowly into the house. 
A few moments later he reappeared and 
handed Enid a card on which was written a 
name and address. He warned her to give 
it to no one, and to keep it hidden. 

“Tf you decide to write, give Mary Lee 
our love and tell her we think she should pay 
us a visit, as we are fast growing too old 
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to get about much, and the days seem long.” 

“Perhaps you, too, will come to see us 
again,” suggested their hostess, as she held 
their hands in parting. Impulsively Enid bent 
forward and dropped a kiss on the soft white 
hair above the wrinkled forehead. 

“Indeed we shall, if you will let us come. 
We can never, never thank you enough for 
helping us reach Mary Lee.” 

The white collie escorted them to the slough 
and waved his tail in friendly farewell. 

“Beware the Dog!’ Who would ever be 
afraid of him?” scoffed Eddie, ruffling the 
silky ears. 

Enid looked at him for a moment in sur- 
prise, then laughed. “Well, you were afraid 
of him! It’s easy enough to be brave when 
you know he’s friendly, but you ran like every- 
thing at first!” 

Eddie flushed. “Aw, gee, that was because 
of my shoulder!” but he looked the other way 
as he said it. 

“You’re funny, Eddie,” Enid said thought- 
fully. “I don’t mind saying I’m a ’fraid-cat, 
’cause I am, about a lot of things. But you 
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don’t like to admit you’re afraid of anything, 
do your” 

“Well,” he said reluctantly, “boys aren’t 
supposed to be afraid of anything.” 

“But they are. You're the bravest boy I 
know and yet even you’re afraid every now 
and then. I guess everybody is.” 

Eddie walked along in silence for a few 
minutes. He loved to brag about being un- 
afraid, but in his heart he knew there were 
many things he feared, in spite of all he said. 
It was a little embarrassing to have Enid 
know it, too. 

“T s’pose ’most every one is just brave in 
spots,” he admitted at last. “But I really 
wasn’t afraid of that dog. I just ran before 
I thought. If I’d stopped to think, I wouldn’t 
have run,” he added, deciding that he might 
as well make a clean breast of it, “because I 
knew he was so old he didn’t have any teeth.” 

“You knew that all the time? Oh, Eddie, 
and I thought you were just like a knight 
braving a dragon when you were willing to 
go over there! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Well, I made-believe he was a dangerous 
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dog and that was almost the same as knowing 
he was dangerous.” 

“Of course! I do that all the time—make 
up things until I really believe ’em myself! 
But honestly, I wasn’t brave about the dog, 
either,” she giggled. “The trouble with me 
was, I was too scared to run!” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


T was not an easy thing to write a letter 

to Mary Lee. Enid tried again and again, 
but each time the words sounded stiff and 
formal, or else so confused no one could have 
told what they were all about. She worked 
after every one else was asleep, sitting at the 
old secretary in Mary Lee’s own room, until 
her eyes were so heavy she could not keep 
them open. When at last she tumbled into 
bed, too weary to do any more, strange, broken 
thoughts kept whirling in her head, thoughts 
with no beginning and noend. All night long 
the sentences she had tried to write kept form- 
ing crooked patterns before her eyes, twisting 
back and forth, refusing to be straightened 
out. 

Next morning she had such dark circles 
under her eyes that Aunt Elizabeth took her 
temperature, sure she must be ill. Father, 
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however, watched her shrewdly as she ate her 
mush and afterward drew her into the living- 
room. 

‘What is on your mind, Small Daughter? 
Has anything gone wrong?” 

““N-no, not exactly. But, oh, Daddy, I don’t 
want this house to be sold! Can’t we do 
something about it?” 

“T’m afraid not. After all, it is none of 
our affair, this old family feud. Your Mary 
Lee is a middle-aged woman now, and I sup- 
pose if she really wanted the place, she would 
have come back for it long before this.” 

“Oh, dear, that’s what Sefiora Estado said!” 
The name slipped out before Enid realized 
what she was saying. Father raised his eye- 
brows. 

“YT did not know you had met our neigh- 
bors.” It was not a question, but Enid knew 
he expected an answer. For a moment she 
stood looking down at the big, firm hands 
that held her own, then raised her eyes to his. 

“Tt’s really a secret, just between Eddie and 
me. Do you think I ought to tell you?” 

Father considered the matter gravely. Enid 
loved to watch the straight wrinkles over the 
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bridge of his nose struggle with the laugh 
crinkles at the corners of his eyes. You never 
could be quite sure which would win out; but 
this morning it was the serious ones in his 
forehead. 

“That is for you to decide, dear. Did you 
promise not to tell any one? Of course if you 
did, you are on your honor.” 

“No, I didn’t promise—” 

“Then I think you are free to tell me in 
confidence. You may be sure it will go no 
further. Perhaps I could help you if some- 
thing has gone wrong.” 

What a comfort Father was! No, she was 
not on her honor not to tell and a secret was 
always safe when he shared it. But where 
should she begin? At last she decided to take 
him out into the garden where they would 
not be disturbed. Seated beside him in the 
little summer-house under the weeping mul- 
berry-tree, she began at the beginning, just 
as she had when talking to the Estados the 
day before. She did not give away the secret 
of the lilac-room or the buried treasure, and 
she did not mention Eddie’s adventure in the 
tree, because after all, she had promised not 
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to tell about those. However, there were 
many other things of which Father knew noth- 
ing, and he proved a most attentive listener, 
especially when she told of being locked in 
the doll-room. 

“My dear child, you certainly have had 
your fill of romance!” he exclaimed, holding 
her close and rubbing his cheek against her 
soft hair. “I hate to think what a miserable 
time you might have had, trying to make any 
one hear you, away off in that musty hole! 
After this when you go exploring, better take 
your old father along as a bodyguard!” 

“But I didn’t expect to go exploring!” 
Enid laughed. “Anyway, I got out and it 
really was fun after it was all over. I wish 
you could see the dolls. They are real people 
and if you ever met them you would know 
Mary Lee could not want just any one to have 
them.” 

“No doubt you are right, if she loved dolls 
as much as you do. But, dear child, every 
possible effort has been made to find her. If 
lawyers and detectives can’t discover where 
she is, how in the world could wer” 

It was then Enid confessed that she and 
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Eddie had taken matters into their own hands 
with surprising results. The only thing that 
troubled her now was the wording of the let- 
ter, which was a task much more difficult than 
she had dreamed it would be. 

“Dear me! No secret is safe with two such 
sleuths on the trail!’ chuckled Father. “Just 
what are you trying to say in your letter?” 

“T just want to beg her to come back quickly 
and rescue her dolls. It sounds easy, but it 
isn’t when you don’t know the person you're 
writing to. If she were still a little girl— 
but I suppose she’s an old lady now. I wish 
Peggy, the darling wooden doll with her face 
all loved smooth, could do the writing for 
me!” 

“Then why not let her do that very thing? 
She knew Mary Lee as a child and I dare 
say the lady hasn’t changed much inside, in 
spite of wrinkles and gray hair.” 

Enid glaced up at Father to see if he were 
joking, but the serious wrinkles were still 
there, faintly lining his forehead. 

“You mean—oh, Father! Why didn’t I 
think of that before? Ill just pretend Peggy 
is writing with my help! She can tell Mary 
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Lee that I’m an attic-child, too, and all about 
how I found the dolls and wanted to help save 
them. Then Peggy can sign her name and 
of course Mary Lee will come! Oh, Father, 
there isn’t any one in the world like you!” 

Throwing her arms about his neck, Enid 
kissed him good-by as he started for the office, 
then ran into the house for pen and paper. 
The letter to Mary Lee had already begun to 
write itself in her mind, and the words fairly 
tumbled over themselves in their eagerness 
to get on paper. 

As a result it was quite a fat envelope she 
gave Eddie to mail later in the day. It was 
addressed to the post-office at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, and she was sure it would be answered at 
once, perhaps by telegram. 

However, Mary Lee did not seem to be 
in as great a hurry as Enid hoped. Twice a 
day Enid waited for the mailman at the gate, 
and twice a day carried a pile of hills and 
advertisements to Aunt Elizabeth instead of 
dashing off to the lilac-room to read a mys- 
terious letter addressed to Miss Enid Allen. 
She could not understand why the days passed 
without any news and was made all the more 
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sad by the fact that the pile of silver dollars 
in Eddie’s black box had grown to such pro- 
portions that only one more day was needed 
to make the coveted sum of thirty dollars 
complete. 

After a dismal Sunday, when it was too hot 
to do anything but read St. Nicholas and 
drink cold orange-juice while the rest of the 
family napped, Enid lay awake for a long 
time in Mary Lee’s canopied bed. Her 
thin little nightgown clung to her moist skin 
and her hair lay damp against her forehead. 
She wanted so much to plan some wonderful 
surprise for the last day with Eddie, some- 
thing that they could remember always as one 
of the best times they had ever had together. 

When at last she fell asleep, she had de- 
cided just what to do and before breakfast 
next morning had coaxed Bianca to carry out 
at least part of the plan. She and Eddie were 
to have a picnic-supper in the garden. Bianca 
was to pack a hamper just as if they were 
going on a real picnic in the woods, and they 
would come to the kitchen door for it at five 
o'clock. Even Aunt Elizabeth agreed not to - 
ask where they were going as long as they 
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were back by dark, and Father declared that 
the idea was so alluring he was tempted to go 
along even if he had not been invited. 

Enid did not like to hurt his feelings, but 
she did want to have this one last afternoon 
of make-believe with Eddie. Father laughed 
at her anxious expression and pulled the curl 
that had slipped out from her shiny braid and 
hung just in front of her ear. 

“Don’t worry, Small Daughter! I shall not 
be home until late this evening. Have all the 
fun you can cram into this last day. Here is 
Eddie’s one remaining silver dollar, which 
you may give him for me.” 

Enid twisted the money in her handker- 
chief for safe-keeping and stuck it into her 
pocket. She was not expecting Eddie until 
afternoon, and had many preparations she 
wanted to make before he appeared. How- 
ever, Eddie had plans of his own, and soon 
after breakfast, came whistling for her under 
the eucalyptus-tree. Enid answered and at a 
signal, slipped out the back door to join him 
in the lilac-room. 

“T thought you weren’t coming until after 
lunch,” Enid said, as they seated themselves 
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on the log benches. “Has something hap- 
pened pe” 

Eddie was plainly excited. His arm was 
out of its sling now, and he had rammed both 
hands as deep into his trousers-pockets as they 
would go. His hair stood on end in a tousled 
mass of curls and his eyes were fairly dancing 
under their pale lashes. 

“Well, nothing’s exactly happened, but this 
is the last day I have to work and I thought 
we might as well get it over early.” 

“Oh!” Enid’s face fell. 

“Then, too, I thought maybe the postman 
would bring a letter this morning and I 
wanted to be here.” His tone was not con- 
vincing, and his eyes did not meet hers as he 
spoke, 

‘““Fle’s already been here and didn’t bring a 
thing. I don’t see how I can play this morn- 
ing, Eddie, I have so many things to do—you 
know, packing and all.” She waved her hand 
vaguely in the direction of the house. It was 
Eddie’s turn to look disappointed. 

“Aw, say, Enid, I—I can’t come over this 
afternoon and I do want to pay your father to- 
night. Come on! Do your packing after 
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lunch, and this morning let’s practice every- 
thing you’ve learned, like a review at school. 
Just two hours, then you can go.” 

“You can’t come this afternoon at all? Not 
even /ate this afternoon?” 

Bice shook his shead ‘“Aw}.-pleasel” she 
coaxed. “Couldn’t you pack to-morrow when 
I’m not here? Goon! If I can just get that 
last dollar—” 

Enid gulped. Eddie wasn’t a bit unhappy 
that it was the last day of their partnership. 
He was only glad it was all over, so to-morrow 
he wouldn’t have tocome. Her heart felt like 
a hard lump that kept popping up in her 
throat no matter how many times she swal- 
lowed to keep it in its proper place. Sud- 
denly the tears burned so close behind her eyes 
that she looked down quickly at the mossy car- 
pet of the lilac-room, worn and dried in 
brown patches by the summer sun. It 
wasn’t fair, after all her plans for a picnic! 
But perhaps Eddie really couldn’t come in 
the afternoon. 

“To—do you have to help your mother?r” 
she ventured hopefully. 

“No.” He eyed her bent head and cleared 
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his throat nervously. “You see, some of The 
Gang got back from the mountains yesterday, 
and they’re coming over to have a meeting at 
my house this afternoon. I couldn’t tell ’em 
not to come—not very well—’cause there’s a 
new member to be voted on.” 

Suddenly a hot flame burned where Enid’s 
heart should have been. Her hands clenched 
as they lay in her lap. 

“Oh, no! You couldn’t tell ’em not to 
come! And of course you couldn’t tell ’em 
you had to spend the afternoon playing with a 
girl!” Her voice rose sharply. Eddie stared 
at her flaming face with unbelieving eyes. 
Never had he seen Enid look like that! 
Words choked back for months tumbled out 
in a rush. 

“You're ashamed to be seen with me, 
ashamed to be my friend. Oh, I know how 
you feel, ’cause I don’t like boys any better 
than you like girls! If you’re glad you don’t 
have to play with me any more, I’m glad— 
glad—GLAD it’s the last day I have to help 
you earn your old money! Here’s your dollar. 
Take it and go play with your old Gang! I’m 
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glad we have to move away—just as g-g-glad 
as you are, so there!” 

Wildly she flung the money on the ground 
and throwing her arms across brimming eyes, 
tushed blindly out of sight down the lilac- 
passage. 

For a moment Eddie sat staring after her, 
then slowly stooped to pick up the dollar that 
had fallen at his feet. 

“Gee!” he muttered helplessly, looking 
down at the carefully polished money. “An’ 
all the time she didn’t really like—she was 
only— Gee! And to think I was just goin’ to 
asked her to join The Gang!” 
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L> Chocolate Ice Creams 
CHAPTER XXIII 


HE noon sun was hot on the garden when 

Enid crawled from the bushes where she 
had hidden from Eddie, and made her way 
disconsolately toward the house. Her face 
was tear-stained and smeared with dirt, but 
her lips were set in a firm line and she car- 
ried her chin tilted high in the air. All the 
anger had been washed from her eyes, leav- 
ing them wistful and a little ashamed. 

As she started to slip through the kitchen 
door, she was startled to hear her father’s 
voice. He was telling Bianca that he had 
come home to lunch, which meant that Enid 
would have to face more searching, all-seeing 
eyes than those of Aunt Elizabeth. After all 
her gay plans at the breakfast-table that 
morning, it would be hard to explain that the 
picnic was not to take place. She hoped 
Father would not ask about it. 
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After a glance at the miserable little face 
that tried so hard to greet him with a smile, 
Father began hurriedly to talk with Aunt 
Elizabeth about the new house they were to 
occupy several blocks away. 

Aunt Elizabeth, however, was not to be 
diverted for long, and before luncheon was 
half over she had discovered that Eddie could 
not come that afternoon, that Enid had al- 
ready given him the last silver dollar, and that 
their business partnership was at an end. 

“Oh, well, you needn’t look so downcast, 
Child. He will be over here every day just 
the same, even if he doesn’t get paid for it. 
Bianca’s cookies have become a habit with 
him!” Aunt Elizabeth laughed dryly. ‘The 
other children are coming back from their 
vacations now. I saw that little black-haired 
girl yesterday walking home from church. I 
suppose they will be starting their baseball 
games in the street again. You might ask 
them over some time. There’s a big back 
yard at the new house and you need whole- 
some playmates.” 

Enid said nothing. She sat with eyes on 
her plate, which was still piled with food she 
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could not seem to swallow without choking. 
She knew The Gang would never come to 
see her. If only Aunt Elizabeth would not 
talk about it! 

Perhaps Father guessed her thoughts, for 
he changed the subject abruptly. 

“Do you know my real reason for coming 
home to lunch, Chicken?” he asked. “TI re- 
ceived a letter to-day that I thought you would 
like fovsee,? 

From his pocket he drew a long business 
envelope with several foreign stamps in one 
corner. Inside were various papers, which he 
laid beside his plate, and a small envelope, 
which he handed to Enid. It was addressed 
to “Peggy, in care of Enid, the Attic-Child.” 
Anywhere Enid would have recognized the 
delicate printing with its carefully shaded 
scrolls and tiny flowers woven into the capi- 
tal letters. 

“Tt’s from Mary Lee! Oh, Daddy, did she 
write to you too? What did she say?” 

“She said that she was very grateful for 
my daughter’s charming letter and only re- 
gretted that she could not answer it by appear- 
ing in person. It seems. that she and her 
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husband live on a farm in Canada and expect 
to be there another six months before return- 
ing to California.” 

“But why in the world doesn’t she write 
her uncle’s lawyers and tell them where she 
is?’ Aunt Elizabeth demanded indignantly. 
“She certainly doesn’t intend to let her cousin 
have this house and all the things in it!” 

“No; she did not know they were hunting 
for her. She expects to return here to live.” 

“But the dolls, Father. Doesn’t she say 
anything about the dolls?” Enid was leaning 
forward, her hand outstretched to touch the 
pile of papers beside his plate. 

“Not a word, dear, unless it is in that let- 
ter of yours, which seems to be addressed to 
one of them.” 

“Mercy, Enid, open your letter and see 
what she says,” fretted Aunt Elizabeth, tap- 
ping the table with her fingers. “You are the 
strangest child. When I was your age I 
wouldn’t have waited a minute.” 

“But it isn’t my letter,” objected Enid. 

“Ton’t be silly! Of course it is your let- 
ter.” Aunt Elizabeth did not think of dolls 
as people, and considered Enid much too old 
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to take them so seriously. “It is sent in care 
of you, and certainly that doll can’t read it for 
herself! What an absurd thing for a grown 
woman to do, anyway! Such _ nonsense 
shouldn’t be encouraged.” 

Enid’s eyes flashed and she started to re- 
tort, but Father interrupted gravely. 

“T am sure Peggy wouldn’t mind having 
you read the letter first, since it is thanks to 
you she received it at all. You can read it to 
her later.” 

Enid smiled at him gratefully, ana with 
care opened the envelope without tearing 
the flap. Inside was a single sheet of soft 
gray note-paper, on which was written line 
after line of printing so fine Enid could 
scarcely read it. Slowly she spelled out the 
words to herself while Bianca cleared away 
the plates: 


“DeEareEST Psccy, 


“Your letter brought tears to my eyes. Indeed I 
have not forgotten you during all these years of sep- 
aration! How could I, when for so long you shared 
my every thought and every adventure? What has 
bothered me most is the memory that, in the hurry 
and excitement of those last busy days, I did not 
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find time to dress you. I remember very distinctly 
just how you looked when I said good-by, lying on 
your bed without a stitch on, but still smiling as 
gayly as ever. I do hope the little attic-child you 
told me about, has opened your red trunk and found 
all the dozens of dresses I made you. The last one 
was a copy of my wedding-dress. You were having 
a fitting when Ricardo came to take me away with 
him. Do you remember? 

“And now about your future. Of course you 
know I would love to have you with me again, but 
I never have had a little daughter, and my two boys 
are young men now. I have missed you very much 
and I know you have missed me; but most of all 
you surely have missed being with children, living 
their make-believe as you used to live mine. You 
were always venturesome, and the quiet life of an 
attic must seem very dull. 

“So after thinking about it a great deal, I have 
decided that more than anything else I want for you 
a new and happy modern life. As for the other 
members of the doll-family, the poor dears must have 
grown very old-fashioned shut up there all these 
years. No doubt they would dread change, so per- 
haps it is best that they stay where they are, waiting 
until I come. Then we can ‘reminisce’ together, for 
I, too, am growing old and love to relive the past. 

“From what you tell me of Enid Allen, I am 
sure she is the very one to teach you the new ways of 
the world. I feel sure she loves you already, just 
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as you love her, and I hope you are properly grate- 
ful for all the trouble she has taken on your account. 
From now on you will belong to her, and if you 
make her as happy as you always did me, for all your 
mischief, I know she will be glad she was able to 
rescue you from the dust and shadows of the old 
counting-room. 

“With a heart full of love to you, the doll-family 


and your new attic-child, from, 
Mary Lez.” 


As Enid read the last line, she looked up 
laughingly through tears of excitement and 
joy. 

‘“She’s for me, Father, that funny, adorable 
old Peggy-doll! Mary Lee gives her to me 
to keep always. I—lI can’t believe it! And 
Mary Lee’s coming back to live—next year, 
she says. Oh, I knew she wouldn’t let the 
dolls be sold!” 

Enid handed him the letter and turned to 
her ice-cream in a happy daze. The smooth 
coldness gave her thoughts a new turn. What 
would Eddie sayr Ice-cream always made 
her think of Eddie. But this time it was not 
a comforting thought. ‘To-day he would not 
be waiting in the lilac-room to share her 
news. 
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Father noticed her downcast face, which a 
moment before had been all smiles, and 
reached over to pat her hand. She dared not 
look up, but stared hard at her pile of ice- 
cream, melting in a muddy pool around the 
edges of her saucer. It made her think of the 
first time Eddie had come to see Father 
about the window. Bianca’s voice speaking 
just then from the doorway seemed unreal, a 
voice from the past. 

“The young gentleman from across the 
street would like to speak to Mr. Allen in the 
parlor. It is on business, he says.” 

This time, however, Aunt Elizabeth did 
not ask Bianca to bring Eddie into the dining- 
room. Instead, Father excused himself and 
left the table. Through the curtained door- 
way that separated the two rooms, Enid and 
Aunt Elizabeth could hear him greeting 
Eddie with much the same friendly, business- 
like manner he used in speaking to his men- 
friends. Eddie’s voice did not tremble as it 
had on his first visit. It rose clear and confi- 
dent in answer to some question. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve brought the thirty dollars. 
It’s all in that box, the same dollars you gave 
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me. I haven’t spent one of them. I hope my 
—my work has been satisfactory.” Eddie 
seemed a bit embarrassed about that word 
work. 

“Oh, quite satisfactory. I’m sure you have 
taught Enid a great deal. By the way, where 
have you been keeping your money? This 
box looks as if it had been buried.” 

Enid shot a glance at Aunt Elizabeth, but 
she was eating cake and ice-cream as calmly 
as if no one were talking in the next room. Of 
course Father had said one must never eaves- 
drop, but it was impossible not to hear, no 
matter how hard one tried to think of some- 
thing else. 

“Yes, sit, it’ has’ been buried.) Bddie 
stopped, as if hoping no further explanation 
would be necessary, but Mr. Allen’s silence 
forced him to go on. “Enid said the bandits 
used to bury their stuff in the early days, and 
I thought it wasn’t such a bad idea.” 

“T see. So it was Enid’s suggestion. And 
was she the one to select a suitable hiding- 


place for the purposer” 
“Yes, sir—that is, we both did.” 


“Well, so long as you have no further use 
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for this romantic spot, would you mind telling 
me where it is located? I am very much in- 
terested.” 

‘There was a moment’s silence, before Eddie 
said in a troubled voice, “Gee, Mr. Allen, I’m 
sorry; but Enid and I have that secret to- 
gether. I couldn’t tell you just where it is 
without asking her. But I guess it won’t be 
breaking a promise to say it’s in this garden, 
in a place we found where Murrietta and his 
men used to hold meetings.” 

“Indeed! Did Enid provide that infor- 
mation, too?” 

“Well, Enid and I think they used to meet 
inhere.’) 

“Mmmmm! I suppose you and Enid 
played you were bandits now and then. It’s 
quite a game.” 

“Yes, sir, we played it all the time—after 
we finished our work,” he added hastily. 

“Oh, of course. Had you ever played such 
games before?” 

“No, sir; but Enid knows a lot about—well, 
adventures and narrow escapes. Of course I 
thought up a good many things to do, too.” 

There was a warm little glow at Enid’s 
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heart when she heard the pride in his voice. 
Eddie evidently wasn’t ashamed to admit that 
he had played with her at make-believe. He 
even wanted to claim some of the glory for 
himself! There was just the suggestion of a 
chuckle in Father’s voice when he spoke 
again. 

“Well, Eddie, all this is very enlightening. 
Enid seems to have done her share of ‘train- 
ing’ all these months, too. By the way, just 
what have you taught her?” 

Enid grew restless as Eddie enumerated 
her various accomplishments. He made 
them sound very grand indeed. She longed 
to be excused from the table so she could run 
away before Father asked her to show him all 
the things Eddie described, but Aunt Eliza- 
beth was eating a second piece of cake with 
evident enjoyment. Aunt Elizabeth never 
was known to eat more than one. Why did 
she have to to-day? 

“And do you think she liked playing ball 
and running, Eddie, or did she just keep it up 
to help you outP” 

Eddie cleared his throat. “Well, sir, most 
of the time I thought she liked it—after the 
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first few days, of course. But this morning—” 
he broke off uncertainly. 

“Yes, this morning?” Father prompted. 

“Well, I was just going to ask her to join 
our Gang, ’n’ be a regular member, when she 
got mad as hops and said she was glad she 
didn’t have to play with me any more. She— 
she doesn’t like boys.” 

Without a thought of Aunt Elizabeth, Enid 
sprang to her feet, almost upsetting her chair. 

“Indeed! So she wasn’t interested in The 
Gang. You earned your money fairly enough 
by being here two hours a day for thirty days, 
but after all these months you couldn’t man- 
age to make her like your company. Too bad! 
I’m sorry you failed, but I was afraid you 
might. Well, Eddie, I should very much en- 
joy talking to you longer, but I have an ap- 
pointment down-town. Was there any other 
business you wanted to see me about?” 

“Yes, sir, there was, if you don’t mind. I 
hate to ask any more favors, but I wondered 
if you didn’t have some work I could do, 
packing or helping get ready for the auction. 
I’d like mighty well to earn some more 
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money, and I can use my shoulder pretty well 
now.” 

“More money? For what, may I askP” 

“T_T want to buy Enid a birthday pres- 
ent.”’ Eddie’s voice was so low it was scarcely 
audible in the next room, where Enid stood 
trembling beside her chair. “I’d like to bid 
at the auction for those old dolls in the attic. 
I guess Mary Lee isn’t coming back, and Enid 
thinks they ought to be taken care of just like 
real kids. You know how girls are about 
dolls,” he explained apologetically. 

“Yes, I know.” Father’s voice was a bit 
husky. ‘Eddie, I’d like mighty well to help 
you buy Enid that gift. It would make her 
very happy to know you thought of giving it 
to her. But, unfortunately, you are too late.” 

“You mean they’ve already been sold to 
some one else? Gee! I wish I’d spoken 
sooner!” His disappointment was so evident, 
Enid could stand it no longer. She burst 
through the curtained door and confronted 
them, cheeks scarlet under the loosened tangle 
of her hair. 

“Oh, Father, please let me tell him? Mary 
Lee is coming back. We just got a letter and 
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she has given me Peggy to keep! Oh, I know 
it’s wrong to eavesdrop, Father, but I couldn’t 
help hearing.” She turned imploring eyes to 
meet the gray ones smiling with such tender 
reassurance into hers. 

“And, Eddie, I didn’t know—I didn’t un- 
derstand! Did you really mean what you said 
—that you wanted me to belong to The 
Gang?” Wistfully she sought the freckled, 
friendly face, which suddenly blurred before 
her in a halo of misty light. “’Cause if you 
did, I’d just love to!” 

“Sure I meant it. But, gee, after what you 
said—”’ 

“Oh, that/ Of course it wasn’t true/ You 
ought to know by this time—” Suddenly she 
laughed, a quivering little laugh that caught 
in her throat. “Oh, Eddie, come on in and 
have some ice-cream—it’s chocolate!” 


THE END 
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